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ONE BY ONE. 


BY DR. J. B. GREENE, PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
Adown the mountain’s barren side 
A thousand swelling streamlets glide, 
Then join the surging ocean’s tide,— 
All one by one. 


Where fleet-wing stormy petrels fly, 

The sea-gull sounds its mournful cry, 

While threatening clouds drift swiftly by,— 
; Blown one by one. 


We see beyond the sandy shore, 

White-crested breakers,—hear them roar,— 

All know each wave which flowed before,— 
Rolled one by one. 


Before the east wind's searching blast, 

The gallant ship floats proudly past, 

And yet the foremost as the last,— 
Sinks one by one. . 


As God had left his gates ajar, 

State, kingdom, as proud realm of czar, 

San, moon, and earth, as distant star,— 
Falls one by one. 


Just twenty years ago to-day, 

Brave son and sire,—the young now gray, 

To martial music marched away,— 
Stirred one by one. 

Wise word, and thought, and deed, with plan 

Dewn through all time since life began, 

Has formed the fabric now called man,— 
Just one by one, 

The fleet-winged golden moments hie, 

Days, weeks, and months, as years roll by 

Time’s endless cycles ever fly 
Past,—one by one. 

Grows spear by spear the golden grain; 

By reapers’ sickle deftly lain, 

Stored sheaf by sheaf, from moth and rain, — 
Gleaned one by one. 

The wild bee builds its tiny cell, 

Fills brimming full each honied well, 

Sipped from sweet flower of clover dell, — 
Touched one by one. 


Dry moss and hair, and straw and strings, 

Up to its nest the robin brings; 

Each egg takes form, — and brood take wings, — 
Just one by one. 


The rain-crow caws its warning call, 
The pattering rain-drops singly fall, 
Like feathery snowflakes, mantling all, — 
’ Fall one by one. 
Some came not back; while those returned, 
On other fields their camp fire burned; 
Some sleep in graves, ‘‘ unknown,” unurned, — 
Lain one by one. 


Though our appointed time be late, 
The wise or unwise, small or great, 
All yield to God’s edict or fate, — 
Called one by one. 
Wise words, great deeds, though live they must, 
~ On stone, on bronze, or graven bust, 
They deck Time’s mantle but as dust- 
Grains, — one by one. 
By gilded bier, on pompous train, 
Or, shroudless, borne through grass-grown lane, 
From dust to dust man turns again, — 
All one by one. 


Yet He who sees a sparrow fall, 
And governs all, and judges all, 
Shall see us all, at last recall,— 
Judged one by one. : 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Wuton ? — It is easy to be a tyrant in school ; it is 

difficult to be a humane ruler. 
Know tay Worx.—No matter how good a lesson- 
may be, how clear its statements, sensible its re- 


Hections, and lucid its explanations, very few of an 


ordinary class of pupils, when set to learn it, bring any 
mental eyesight to bear on its subject-matter, or try to 
melt it down in the crucible of their own thought. It 


is foreign to them, and it will remain foreign, except so 
far as their memories coldly acquire command of its 


165 | phraseology, until it has been illuminated by the teach- 


er’s hints and explanations.—Supt. H. F. Harrington. 


A Virw.—Primary or rudimentary schools 
in the hands of the State are more dangerous to faith 
and morals than the higher schools, since the character 
of the child receives its bent in the early years.—Cath- 
olic Register. 

Jupicious DiscipLtinge.—Were a State governed as 
many a school is conducted, there would be open re 
bellion,—the tyranny could not be endured. What 
passes for order is often the most absolute despotism 
and oppression. But what can the poor children do? 
Happy the schools where the teachers are endowed with 
that discretion, judgment, and kindness of heart, and 
with that firmness and discernment withal, which en- 
able them to draw the line between proper freedom and 
disorder, between becoming liberty’and license. The 
young hearts must be won if we ever hope to influence 
them. We are like gardeners laboring amongst the 


rarest and choicest plants, and upon the bents and turns 
which we give them, or the influence which we exert 
upon them, will depend their future growth, welfare, 
and symmetrical development.— Hducational News. 


A Prime Requisite. — There are teachers who up- 
hold the school, and there are teachers that are upheld 
by the school. One class get, the other gives. It is 
true that many teachers are poorly paid, but that will 


never excuse them for giving poor teaching. For 
teaching is the highest work on earth. — N. Y. School 
Journal. 


Is TuErE TOO Mucu ?—“ As turning the logs will 
make a dull fire burn, so change of studies, a dull 
brain.” This simile is credited to high authority, the 
poet Longfellow. That the illustration is a true one 
we know, for we have sat by while the room burst frost- 
like into rosy bloom caught from the glowing back-log. 
But suppose we should keep the logs in constant rota- 
tion; or suppose that by the time the bark is fairly 
charred, we remove the log from the fire-place and put 
in its stead a fresh one, to be treated as its foregoer was, 
and make room for the next log in the curriculum ; and 
suppose we call the first log algebra, the second geome- 
try, the third, political economy or some other sappy 
fuel. We may spoil a good many sticks, but what sort 
of a fire shall we have? It is in evidence that high- 
school seniors when, in the study of physics, have need 
of the aid of an equation, sometimes confess they have 
mislaid their text-book in algebra, and likewise all 
knowledge of its contents. Drafts on their geometry 
would probably be honored in the same way. Is there 
not, honestly and earnestly, great need of fewer studies 


and more thorough work? Is the element of time in 
mental growth and acquisition allowed its due signifi- 
cance? The hard woods grow slowly, and I suspect 
that a forcing process would produce a spongy texture. 
—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


A Suaerstion.—Time spent in arranging programs 
at the beginning of terms is too apt to be lost time for 
the students. This work should be done before the 
opening, whenever possible. We believe it is a good 
plan, and often feasible, to arrange lessons before vaca- 


tion, for a day or two at the start, and make the per- 
manent schedules in the intervals. With our long va- 
cations the team time should be fully utilized.— The 
Student. 


A ConGREGATIONALIST’s Virw. —It may be said 
that if we limit gratuitous education to the rudimentary 
branches, we shall cut off those in the humbler walks of 
life, who have the natural talents which render the 


higher education important to them, from enjoying its 


advantages. We may be assured that this is a mistake. 
New England never sent so large a portion of her sons 
to college as when her system of gratuitons education 


extended only to the common school, which then only 
gave instruction in the most elementary branches.—Dr. 
Sturtevant, in The Congregationalist. 


MACHINERY.—It is the excessive amount of system 
in our wholesale methods of teaching that prevents the 
best results in any department. The pressure of quan- 
tity does not give the teacher time to mold character. 
Dr. Arnold himself could not have been Dr. Arnold if 
he had been required by a board of education to teach 
the greatest possible amount of arithmetic and geog- 
raphy within a given time. It is probable that Dr. 


Arnold would have been considered wanting in the re- 
quirements of an American school-teacher of the present 
day.— The Century. 


HOW TO PAVE THE WAY FOR THE STUDY 
OF LATIN. 


BY MRS. R. R. BIRD. 


There comes a time in the school-life of many stu- 
dents when they are called upon to undertake the study 
of Latin, mostly with the impression that they will find 
it dry, difficult, and uninteresting. Why are they to 
study it, very few stop to think, any more than because 
it is a part of the school curriculum, and must neces- 
sarily be pursued with other studies in the course. 
Some begin with a vague and indefinite idea that in 
some way it is to be a key to the English language, 
and of these only a few feel any strong desire to in- 
crease their knowledge of their own tongue. 

Thus the study is mostly pursued in an aimless way, 
and only enjoyed and appreciated by the few natural 
linguists who may be privileged to remain in school to 
the end of the high-school course, or by a few others who 
feel the study requisite to aid them in their particular 
ealling. The great majority begin the study having 
no desire to learn it, and, in fact, many feel a great 
aversion to the task. As it is well known that few who 
enter the high-school course are permitted to finish it, 
we see that many are forced to drop it after having 
learned a few of the rules and technicalities from the 
grammar, having gained an extremely small proportion 
of the vocabulary of the Latin tongue, which should 
really hold a more important place than the technical- 
ities of the grammar. 

Now, with how much greater zeal and earnestness 
might Latin be pursued, if we could pave the way to 
its study by impressing upon the minds of children the 
great importance of a knowledge of Latin. No one can 
deny that Latin isa power. Charlotte Yonge, in speak- 
ing of the study of the languages, says of Latin: “ Latin 
is needful for clear knowledge of our own tongue, and 
moreover gives much greater facility of comprehension 
and power of exactness in the terminology of every 
other science, from theology downward. Latin, and 
at least enough Greek to read the words and find them 
in the lexicon, are real powers.” 

That students of Latin may be prepared, immediately 
upon reaching the threshold of the study, to grasp and 
turn the key which unlocks so many of the treasures of 
their own language, it is none too early to begin with 
children at the grammar-school age, to interest them in 
tracing the origin and studying the true meaning of 
words occurring both in their readings and school- 
lessons. We may point out some of the prefixes, with 
their meanings,—such as ante, circwm, contra, inter, 
post, sub, super, and trans,—and show them how each 
one changes the meaning of the word to which it is 
attached. 

We must take every opportunity to draw their atten- 
tion to each prominent word of Latin origin, and re 
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quire it of them to think of kindred words of the same 
derivation. How interested they will become as we 
tell them of the original meaning of manufacture, and 
other words, now so differently applied. How they will 
vie with each other in thinking of the kindred words 
manual, menuscript, manipulate, etc.; and how many 
words which would otherwise pass before their eyes, 
almost like lifeless forms, will grow vivid with new life 
and power as their origin and true meaning are discov- 
ered! Indeed, the solution of the riddles in the Youth’s 
Companion and St. Nicholas could hardly be pursued 
with more true delight and enthusiasm than this exer- 
cise, as we lead them from one word to another. 

There is a book in use in some of our private schools 
which it would be well to introduce into our grammar 
schools, — it is called The Scholar's Companion, by 
Rufus W. Bailey. In it are arranged alphabetically 
many of the English words derived from the Latin, 
with their definitions, and later in the book, words de- 
rived from the Greek. If this book were studied under 
the guidance of a skillful and spirited teacher, who, 
feeling the importance of the work she is undertaking, 
could infuse into the scholars some of her own spirit of 
earnestness and enthusiasm, its study would prove of 
great benefit in giving them a clearer knowledge of 
their own language, and in interesting them in, and 
preparing them for, the future study of Latin. If the 
teacher, in pursuing this study, should require the schol- 
ars to bring written sentences containing the words of 
the lesson in their proper connection, this exercise 
might involve, besides a writing-lesson, a lesson in 
spelling and definitions, and an exercise in grammatical 
principles and in the use of capitals and punctuation. 


To begin the study of Latin with this preparation 
would make it a thing of joy rather than the dry, unin- 
teresting study it is so likely often to prove. If it is 
carried along with it, it would be well for the teacher 
to let the scholars find the words in each lesson in 
Latin from which English words are derived. Thus 
would the language ever become more and more of a 
power in enlarging their knowledge of the English 
language. And for those who are permited only for 
a short time to pursue the study, the few Latin 
words with which they may have become familiar 
would thus be a source of strength in proving them- 
selves not only keys unlock the meaning of many 
English words derived from them, but opening wedges 
wherewith they would be determined to pry still far- 
ther into the treasures of the English language. Who 
would not wish to understand his own language thor- 
oughly? John Ruskin says: A well-educated gentle- 
man may not know many languages, may not be able 
to speak any but his own, may have read very few books. 
But whatever language he knows, he knows precisely ; 
whatever word he pronounces, he pronounces rightly ; 
above all, he is learned in the peerage of words; knows the 
words of true descent and ancient blood, at a glance, from 
words of modern canaillé ; remembers all their ancestry, 
—their intermarriages, remotest relationships, and the 
extent to which they were admitted, and offices they 
held among the national noblesse of words, at any time, 
and in any country.” 

Thus, to make the study of Latin an enjoyment, to 
make the scholars feel that it is a road leading toa 
happy terminus, is to remove half the difficulties in the 
pay of its acquirement; for it gives a zeal which is the 
true secret of progress and of the power of overcoming 
difficulties. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


The principal of a school is like the foreman in a shop, 
the colonel of a regiment, or, using an ideal conception, 
he resembles the main-spring of a watch, by the constant 
force of which the watch is kept running, and made to 
mark perfect time. He must be a constant, living force 
in every school-room under his charge, and if he is any- 
thing less than this there is evidence that either he is 
unequal to his work, or his field is too large for him to 
cover successfully. He must be a person of large views 
and sympathies, having at the same time a judicial 
mind and perfect self-control. He must be sound in 
morals, possessed of true manliness, and able to com- 


mand respect in hoth school and society. He should 


have had a thorough education and considerable experi- 
ence as an instructor before attempting to compass the 
direction of such a position. It may properly be ex- 
pected of the principal of a large school that he has 
chosen the work of education as his life-calling, and 
that he studied as zealously to make himself a master 
workman as does the lawyer, the docter, the architect, 
the builder, or the painter; he should be acquainted 
with the history and literature of education from the 
time of Socrates to the present, and familiar with the 
theories which have been immortalized by the zeal and 
enthusiasm of a few educational lights which have ap- 
peared along down the ages. Especially is it impor- 
tant that he should understand how the free school sys- 
tem of America has adapted itself to the wants of a 
rapidly growing country and a population gathered from 
the four corners of the earth. He should have faith in 
the nobility of his calling and courage, if need be, to 
face opposition and endure perecution, for he is often 
made a target when there is none other at hand, and it 
is thought neccessary by the public critic to overhaul our 
public schools. — S. F. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New 
Haven, Conn. 


“STORMY DAYS.” 


BY A. N. FELLOWS, PRINC. UNION PUBLIC SCHOOL, N. J. 


What to do on a “ stormy day,” when only about half 
the number of pupils are present, is a question the 
teacher often asks himself. It doesn’t seem just the 
thing to go through with the regular exercises, as there 
is not, perhaps, a full class in any study. Some gen- 
eral excercise, in which most of those present can en- 
gage, will be most useful and satisfactory. We will 
suppose the school to be a mixed one, and twenty pupils 
(about half the usual number) present, five of these 
are “primarians,” and the rest are farther advanced, 
able to write a good hand and study arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, history, and the higher branches, — in 
fact are of the third and fourth Reader grades. 

We would open the school as usual, and announce 
that the regular program will not be followed to-day, 
but that, instead, we will each make a little book, on 
the “catechetical plan.” We will make the questions 
and write them on the board, and each pupil may copy 
them correctly and give the proper answer under each 
question. The pupils are provided with pencils and 
paper, which we keep on hand especially for this exer- 
cise, the pupils each contributing a few pennies each 
term for this purpose. We now tell what is to be the 
title of the book, and write it on the board for them to 
copy,— calling it the “title page.” 

We next write the questions on the board on the first 
subject,—which is, perhaps, arithmetic, — and say that 
each pupil is to get the answers to them without any 
aid from any one; but is at liberty to consult any text 
or reference-book which will aid him to give the correct 
answer. This has a tendency to form the habit of in- 
vestigation and self-reliance, which is the essence of an 
education. While they are at work on these questions 
we attend to the five primarians, giving them some- 
thing to do that will interest and keep them out of 
mischief; and so we proceed until the questions have all 
been given, copied, and answered. 

When this has been done, the pupils should be re- 
quired to fasten their papers together and hand them 
to the teacher for inspection and corrections, after which 
they are to be neatly and carefully copied and arranged 
in book-form. The time required will, of course, de- 
pend upon the number of questions, which the teacher 
should make correspond to the time at command and 
the intellectual capacity of the pupils. The teacher 
should have a set of questions prepared in advance for 
such occasions, which should be ovly such as can be 
answered from previous knowledge of the pupils and 
from text-books at hand. 

The “books,” when completed, should be exhibited 
to the parents by the scholars, after which they are to 
be numbered and placed on file. Such a book, or series 
of books, if the teacher has used care and judgment in 
selecting the questions, will be valuable at the end 
of several years. The pupils will gradually become 
much interested in this kind of exercise, and the 


“stormy day ” will be looked forward to with pleasure, 
and become a day of special interest and profit. 

Of course the teacher should see to it that the 
“books,” when completed, are as free from errors ag 
possible. Thus the pupils not only gain a knowledge 
of the branches in question, but have had a practical 
lesson in language and preparing manuscript for the 
press. Indeed, the whole work should be carefully re- 
viewed by the pupil, and criticised by the teachor, from 
“title page ” to end, before it is exhibited to the parent 
or put on file. It is best not to undertake too much at 
first, but follow the old maxim, “ Festina lente.” 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. — FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. — (III) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


The teacher believed in drill. She was said to make 
a hobby of it. She had learned by her own and others’ 
failures that there was no other way to clinch a sub- 
ject, after it was presented, but by uncompromising 
drill. At least she thought she believed all this, but 
the new methods of teaching by entertainment, which 
had poured like a flood over the schools, had taken her 
in its sweep, and while she had kept her feet pretty 
firmly in the rushing tide, she had not wholly escaped 
the excitement and wag conscious of an unconfessed de- 
sire to try her hand at it. The opportunity soon pre- 
presented itself. 

Before her sat fifty-six children of the lowest gram- 
mar class, for a lesson in geography. Slowly, for 
months, she had taken them step by step over the pre- 
ceding pages, illustrating by globe and blackboard- 
drawings every new subject at the first, following it 
each day with a relentless, wnentertaining drill. But 
this was rather old-fashioned, and she longed to test 
the entertainment and reproductive method alone, and 
this is how she did it. 

The subject for the day’s lesson in geography was 
the plants and animals in different countries. What 
could be so delightful for atrial ? In all their grade-work 
in geography there did not exist so golden an oppor- 
tunity. Commencing with the cold climate, she struck 
an iceberg at the outset without danger, and with all 
the imagination and facts at her command, she de- 
scribed the huge floating mass sailing king-likethrough 
northern seas, oft-times with pinnacles glistening like 
icicles in the sunlight. Turning to the blackboard she 
roughly sketched one seen by herself, one bright morn- 
ing in mid-ocean, showing in word-pictures the good 
ship with its anxious crew, its silent captain watching 
statue-like every sign through his glass, the passen- 
gers, a little alarmed but wholly enthusiastic over this 
wandering voyager, striking off rainbow hues “as he 
sailed.” It was easy toimagine polar bears clambering 
over its marble surface, and to go from this to the other 
animals of that region, and tell of their furry coats, and 
of their food, habits, etc. Here was introduced that 
touching story of the Eider-duck’s maternal devo- 
tion in burying her pale green eggs in the warmth of 
snowy down, plucked from her own breast, each time it 
was stolen by the hunters. Coming to the inhabited 
portions, the life and habits of the people were taken 
up. Sparse vegetation was noted, and the lesson 
clossed with a thrilling account of a conversation the 
teacher once had with the survivor of an Arctic 
expedition. How the children listened! Big, round 
eyes, looked into the teacher’s eyes which gave back 
their reflected enjoyment, for she felt the delicious 
power of swaying that little audience, as they bent for- 
ward over the seats with bated breath. Really, this was 
delightful teaching after all. 

Next day she repeated the experiment, and this time 
led the curious little flock through the dense forests of 
the tropics, parting the almost impenetrable mass of 
leaves and climbing vines for them to peep through into 
the jungles of wild beasts, lying stretched out in the 
languor of noontide heat, yet showing through their 
half-closed lids the terrible eyes that become balls of 
fire in beasts of prey when that huge paw lying so 
quietly now unsheaths its cat-like claws. With these 
fascinated children she picked the native fruits, finding 


in the bananas and figs a new flavor of freshness, 
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Picknicking under the self-made arches of the banyan 
tree, she told them of the food and habits of the natives, 
as she pointed out the gorgeously-plumaged birds and 
proad-leaves trees. Again the long sigh of delight, at 
the close of this lesson, told of its success as an enter- 


tainment. 
Now for the reproduction. The teacher was san- 


ine of the result from the very nature of the les- 
sons. ‘The children were of more than average intelli- 
gence, with abundant home opportunities for reading, 
and every advantage for the successful result of this 
trial had been theirs from the beginning. The final 
reproduction test was preceded by a spelling-lesson of 
the most difficult words used by the teacher each day, 
which had been placed upon the blackboard at the close 
of each day’s lesson. 

Next day came, and with it pencil and paper for 
each pupil, with test-questions upon the blackboard. 
They wrote on for an hour. The teacher examined 
the papers in the quiet of her room, in the evening. 
Could she believe her eyes? Were these the intelli- 
gent, absorbed children who had swallowed every word 
of those two day’s fancy teaching? A heart-sinking 
came first, then as “ disaster followed fast and followed 
faster,” the full significance of the situation burst upon 
her, and a ringing laugh eased the pain of disappointment. 
Only a few of the results can be given here, and it is 
only fair to say the worst are given. Some were toler- 
ably correct, but a mixed understanding of climatic pe- 
culiarities was apparent in all. . 

Question. — Mention some fur-bearing animals, and 
tell anything you remember about their home. 

Answer. — “Ider duck, bares, and ermin, and they 
live in gungles.” 

Ans.—“ All fur-baring anemals are caled yams, and 
they grow in hot countries.” 

Ans.—“ Poler-bair, seals, and hyener, and there clime 
up the side of iceburgs.” 

Ques. — What do the inhabitants of the cold region 
eat, and why ? 

Ans. — “ They eat fat meet and bread fruit, because 
they can’t get oranges and bernanners” 

Ques. — Name some valuable woods that grow in the 
hot regions. 

Ans. — “Banyun trees, parm trees, and rosewood. 
This is the hardest wood in the world and it is very 
black,” [evidently confused with lignum-vitw# and eb- 
ony. } 

Enough has been given to show the jumble of the 
lesson. The reproduction didn’t work, because there 
had been no drill. The two days of entertainment 
teaching, which had allowed all the questions from the 
children that they chose to ask, and which had not neg- 
lected to call out their previous information, had left them 
wofully mixed. Their ideas of the two countries were 
notdistinct. They were thoughtless and child-like,—did 
not stop to reason. ‘The teacher, sadder and wiser, 
went back to slow, step-by-step teaching, fastening 
each day’s work with a drill-clasp, that held it. Don’t 
reproduce, teachers, till your have something to repro- 
duce. Don’t waste time in testing, till you have some- 
thing firmly implanted to tes¢. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 


(Continued.) 
45. Never cease striving for self-elevation. Study 


mankind, study nature, study the branches you teach, 
study our classic writers. A teacher who abandons study 
will soon be the prey of the pedagogical demons named, 
—mechanism, routinism, triviality. 
46. For the sake of self-improvement teachers must 
continually read such works which raise their standard 
as teachers and educators. Learn well, and you teach 
well. Yet there exists a multitude of teachers who 
hardly ever read anything, not even an educational 
journal. They say they feel themselves happy and well. 
I do believe them, for the mole is also happy in his hole 
when he has plenty of grubs. . 
_ 47, Mankind and civilization are the products of an 
everlasting evolutionary process. Hach day, each month, 


each season, each year, each century, has its own his- 
tory of evolution. For the educator there exists no task 
of greater importance than to meditate over the history 
of human development and to observe its performances ; 
and all facts will then receive a higher importance. 


48. A true and well-written biography is a practical 
psychology, a world’s history in a nut-shell, a microcosm. 
In a clear, observative way, it teaches how, by what 
means, and why the represented person became the per- 
son he is or was. The good and the bad in education 
are reflected back in a concrete picture. The animated 
spirit of the reader takes retrospects over days long 
past; he reviews the past of his own life; he lives over 
again the days of his youth. He now discovers to their 
full extent the results of agents which have been em- 
ployed in his own education, and he is thereby better 
enabled to form an independent judgment of the means 
employed in education. ‘This is of the greatest impor- 
tance, for now he learns the true nature of factors which 
he had hitherto misemployed by his not being acquainted 
with their effects produced. In short, biographies are 
worthy the special attention of the teachers, and the 
teacher who earnestly strives for self-education and self- 
improvement will not fail in giving special attention to 
this branch of literature. 


TALKS ABOUT WRITING. —(L) 


BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 


What is your method of teaching writing? This 
question is one that would meet with most unsatisfactory 
answers from a majority of teachers. Has the method 
been much thought about, even when some special 
writing-system is used? Would it not be something 
of a revelation to many if they were led to consider that 
methods still in use in the copy-books have been out- 
grown and lain aside in other branches of study ? that 
the best teachers of writing have been gradually lifted 
away, by the necessity of children’s early acquiring a 
practical handwriting, to supplement the copy-book 
work, and to lay a foundation of movement, as a prac- 
tical basis for learning to write? ‘“ You may quote me 
to any extent as regards the value of movement. There 
is something more than the symmetry and proportion 
of a letter; there are the freedom and ease in writing 
it.” These are sterling words from a representative 
teacher of this city. 

The talk began in this way: “ Do you still adhere to 
the old method of form-teaching from first to last, with- 
out any special attention to hand-training or execu- 
tion?” His reply was, “I would like very much to 
tell you about an experiment I tried in one of my classes 
not long since. The teacher in charge was highly con- 
scientious and painstaking, but the pupils seemed to be 
unable to write with any freedom. ‘They could form 
letters very well, if they had plenty of time allotted 
them; but when it came to writing with facility and 
any degree of rapidity, that was out of the question. 
I determined to have a different order of writing in this 
class. Accordingly, I prepared a movement-drill, and 
put it into the teacher’s hands, with directions to have 
the pupils spend ten minutes of each and every writing- 
lesson in practising this drill. The teacher was required 
to put these exercises upon to the blackboard, and then 
have the pupils practise them on loose paper. The exer- 
cises were especially designed to overcome the cramped 
movement that prevailed in the class, and to promote 
free and easy action of the hand and arm. 

“A few days after, I looked in upon the class, and 
inquired of the teacher the success of the drill. She 
almost burst into tears over the miserable failures that 
resulted from the new scheme. ‘Their movement prac- 
tice,’ she said, ‘is taking so much time away from thoir 
regular writing that they will not be able to get through 
their books; and, besides, they make fearful work with 
these exercises.’ I asked for some of their papers, and 
was astonished when I examined them. ‘Do you call 
these failures? Why, I consider them a great success.’ 
The teacher’s eye brightened. ‘Keep right on with 
this drill, and I will promise you that your pupils shall 
do the prescribed work, and do it far better, and far 
more easily, than they would without these exercises.’ 


I waited some time after that, and then made a second 


call on this earnest teacher. The plan had worked. 
admirable. The pupils were gaining the power to 
write with ease and some measure of rapidity, and the 
prescribed work was going on much more advanta- 
geously on account of their movement-drill. The teacher 
now firmly believed in its utility, and considered it in- 
dispensable to the progress of her pupils. The sequel 
of the new departure was, that the regular copy-book 
and blank-book writing was all done within the pre- 
scribed time, and far better done than it would have 
been without this training of the hand and arm in move- 
ment.” 

“ Well, I am free to confess that I thought you were 
one of the most conservative teachers of writing in 
this historic city; that you were, in fact, irrevocably 
committed to the machine-method of teaching writing; 
that you drilled on form, and nothing but form, until 
you made type-writers of your pupils.” We both laughed 
at the idea, and then I went into one of the lower classes 
in his school, and saw a bright-eyed teacher give a 
writing-lesson. The lesson, at my request, was given 
on practice-paper, and in such a way that every pupil 
was interested every minute. The successive exercises 
were put upon the blackboard by the teacher, and then 
practised by the pupils on their paper. The exercises 
were specially designed to develop finger and arm move- 
ments, and were written with a considerable degree of 
rapidity. Great pains was taken to have every child 
slide the hand on the finger-nails, and swing the arm 
from the elbow. The pupils’ attention was called now 
and then, to see that none of their wrists dropped to the 
desk and impeded the motion of the hand. The rhythm 
of movement was kept up by counting. One of the 
exercises was a series of capital ovals, for the execution 
of which the pupils were directed to lift the entire arm 
from the desk,—in point of fact, to use the whole-arm 
movement. At the conclusion of the drill the principal 
came in, and I alluded to the practice of whole-arm 
movement by these young pupils. ‘Is there any better 
way,” he said, “for teaching them to keep their wrists 
free from the desk, than to lift their arms and write ? 
And, besides this, it strengthens the muscles of the 
arm, and gives the pupils confidence.” 

This principal, though an enthusiast on the subject, 
was not making a specialty of writing; but was simply 
endeavoring to teach it as well as other branches were 
taught in his school. He understood how writing should 
be taught and what were the possibilities of teaching it 
in the public schools. But Ido not think he realized 
how far behind he had left the old machine-method, and 
how nearly in line he was with the new departure, or 
natural method of teaching writing. He was building 
better than he knew. 


VARIETIES. 


— Some years ago a man named Wines lived in a certain 
New England town, his profession being that of a school- 
teacher. His residence was a large, old-fashioned house, upon 
the front door of which appeared a door-plate of considerable 
size, bearing his name, without prefatory initials, as follows: 


( WINES | 


One day, in the course of his pedagogical duties, it became 
necessary to the maintenance of order that he should chastise 
a certain refractory youth, which feat he accomplished to 
the full conviction of the offender. Smarting with the dis- 
cipline he had received, this malevolent small boy pondered 
upon revenge, and at length arranged a plot which he be- 
lieved would result in confusion of face and bitterness of 
spirit to the teacher whose blows had so much inconvenienced 
him. Accordingly, the first convenient night he went to the 
master’s house, and arranged the conspicuous plate on the 
front door so that it read as follows: 


WINES 
and other lickers 


Whether the youth intended to perpetrate a pun, or was as 
illiterate as he was obstreperous, is unknown, but the latter 
opinion is said to have generally prevailed in the community 
which claimed the honor of his residence. 


— A gentleman of the old school, an ardent friend of schools 
and of modern methods, states his conviction, which he thinks 
will be branded as fogyish, that, in the olden times before clas- 


sification, when each did his own work at his own rate of ad- 
vancement, receiving only individual instruction, pupils learned 
a few things well, and acquired stronger mental grasp than 
under the plan of class instruction and advancement. He 
thinks modern school boys and girls know of more things; but 
formerly they knew few things, and those weil. Is the judge 


a fogy, or is there something in his remark for wa ‘a 
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TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


THE OLD WOODCHUCEK. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 
There is a queer old woodchuck, 
I meet on the briery flat, 
And he’s fashioned on the model 
Of an aldermanic cat; 
You would laugh to see him waddle, 
He is so dumpy and fat. 


His legs are short and crooked, 
His hair is long and grey, 

And he wallows through the clover 
In a serious-comical way; 

His tastes are fine, moreover,— 
He revels in ‘‘ new-mown’”’ hay. 


He picks my beans for his dinner 
As if they were his, not mine, 

And before my pumpkins blossom 
He nibbles every vine; 

And my melons, how he gnaws ’em! 
Oh, yes; his tastes are fine! 


If a step betrays my coming 
His nose is straight in the air; 

He sits up on his haunches 
Like a little, shaggy bear, 

And he snuffs and hops,—then launches 
Away to his hidden lair, 


And oh, what a bouse is Chuckie’s, 
Allcellar, dark and deep! 

Two doors, but never a window 
Where a ray of light can peep; 

And his cubs, as Lapp and Finn do, 
In the wintry darkness sleep. 


His crooked teeth are his sickle 
To reap where he does not sow; 
With his hind-feet for a shovel 
And bis fore-feet for a hoe, 
He digs his cavernous hovel 
Where the sweetest clovers grow. 


Poor fellow! I know I shall lose him 
In the midst of his happy days: 
For in farming he only gathers 
- The harvest that others raise,— 
And all his gray forefathers 
Had just his taking ways! 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


The transit of Venus is the coming great astronomical 
event of the year, and will occur Dec. 6. It will last six 
hours. A transit in astronomy is the passage of a planet 
across the disk of the sun, or a satellite across the disk 
of its primary; also the passage of a heavenly body across the 
meridian of the place of observation, is sometimes called its cul- 
mination. Of the planets only Mercury and Venus, having 
orbits within the orbit of the earth, can present this phe- 
nomenon. 

The transits of Venus are of great importance, and are 
utilized by astronomers for the determination of the sun’s dis- 
tance. They recur at alternate intervals of 8 and 10544, and 8 
and 121% years. The first of these transits of which we 
have any reliable account was that of Venus in 1639, predicted 
and observed by Jeremiah Horrox, an amateur astronomer 
of Lancashire, Eng. The transits of the last century oc- 
curred in the years 1761 and 1769, were observed with great 
care by expeditions sent out for the purpose by the chief Euro- 
pean countries. The last transit of Venus occurred Dec. 8, 
1874, and the sun’s distance from the earth, according to the 
observations made at that time, is about ninety-two millions 
of miles. Nearly one million dollars was expended on 
the various expeditions sent out at that time. The United 
States took a distinguished part in the work. Stations were 
occupied in Siberia, China, Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Northern India, Persia, Turkistan, and Egypt, in the northern 
hemisphere, and at a number of the islands in the Indian and 
Southern oceans. The word transit is technically applied to 
Mercury and Venus, a transit of the moon being called an 
eclipse. The orbits of the planets are not plane, therefore 
cannot be accurately represented on a flat surface. A good 
idea of their relation may be obtained from placing two hoops, 
one within the other, so as to form slight angles. It will be 
seen that they cross each other. twice. Apply this to astron- 
omy, and the two opposite places in the orbits of planets where 
the intersection occurs are called nodes. It is obvious that 
planets will be in a line with the sun only at these nodes, con- 
sequently a transit can occur nowhere else. The nodes of the 
earth and Venus happen in June and December. Two things 
are necessary to a transit, — both planets must be at a node at 
the same time, and a line passing through both planets must 
strike some portions of the sun’s disk. 

As Venus is nearer the sun, she performs her annual revolu- 
tion sooner than the earth. In order, therefore, that circum- 
stances favorable to another transit may prevail, a period of 
time equal to the common multiple of their annual revolu- 
tions must elapse. By the following formula it will be seen 
that the required time is about eight of our years: 


Annual Both will be 
art x , 
Venus 2247-10x 18 2921.1 Days. 


In eight years, then, from 1874 another transit will occur,— 
December, 1882. But the products obtained by the above rule 
show a difference of nine-tenths of a day, which being in- 
creased constantly will postpone a recurrence of the.some phe- 
nomenon in the same node. Two hundred and thirty-five 


years are required to reconcile the difference, and no Decem- 
ber transit can occur until A. D. 2117. As before-mentioned, 
there are two nodes. The last June transit took place in 1769; 
this date, plus 235 years, gives June, 2004, —a too-distant pe- 
riod for any now living to consider. The astronomers of this 
decade may thank their lucky stars for the rare opportunity 
they will enjoy in December. 

Astronomers in all parts of the world are already making 
extensive preparations for observations. Four German expe- 
ditions will soon leave Hamburg for America, being destined 
for different points of view on the northern and southern con- 
tinents. Each party will consist of two astronomers, a stu- 
dent, and an assistant astronomer. The points of observation 
allotted to the Germans are in Connecticut, South Carolina, 
Costa Rica, and the Straits of Magellan. 

The American Scientific Commission having in charge the 
observation of the transit of Venus will send one party to New 
Zealand. It will be under the direction of Mr. Edwin Smith, 
assistant in charge of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. He will be accompanied by Prof. H. 8. Pritch- 
ard, of the Washington University at St. Louis, Mo,; Mr. 
Augustus Story of Boston, as chief photographer, and Mr. 
Gustave Thrikuhl of Washington, assistant photographer- 
The members of the scientific commission at the head of this 
work in the United States are Admiral Rowan, U. S.N.; Prof. 
Marsh, Prof. Hilgard, Prof. Newcomb, Prof. Hall, and Prof. 
Harkness. The instruments which will be used by the New. 
Zealand party are of the finest and most delicate nature, and, 
as the greatest care is desirable in their transportation, they 
will be dispatched from Washiugton to San Francisco by ex- 
press. 


AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The total area of the United States is 3,025,606 square miles, 
divided as follows among the various States and Territories: 


Alabama, .  52,250| Missouri, . 69.415 
Arizona, 113 020 | Montana, 146 080 
Arkansas, .  58.050| Nebraska, . 76,855 
California, . ° 155.980 | Nevada, ° 110,700 


Colorado, ° - 103 925| New Hampshire, . 9 305 
Connecticut, . ° 4,990 | New Jersey, . ° 7.815 


Dakota, . 149,100} New Mexico, . 122,580 
Delaware, . 2,050 | New York, . 49,170 
District Columbia, . 70 | North Carolina, - 52,250 
Florida,. . 58,680 | Ohio, ° 41,060 
Georgia, . ° 59,475| Oregon, . - 96,030 
Idaho, . 84 800 | Pennsylvania, 45,215 


Illinois, . ° 59.650 | Rhode Island, . ° 1,250 


Indiana, ° ° 36 350 | South Carolina, . 30,570 
Indian Territory, . 64,690) Tennessee, ° - 42,050 
Iowa, . 56,025 | Texas, . ° 265,780 
Kansas, . 82080/ Utah, 84970 
Kentucky, . 40400; Vermont, . 9,565 
Louisiana, 48 720| Virginia, . 42.450 
Maine, . ° 33 040 | Washington, . 69,180 
Maryland, - 12,210) West Virginia, . 24,780 
Massachusetts, 8,315 | Wisconsin, . 56.040 
Michigan, 58,915 | Wyoming, - 97,890 
Minnesota, . . 83 365 | Unorganized territory, “— 


Mississippi, 46,810 ' Delaware Bay, 
Of the above area 56,600 square miles is water surface, 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


LANGUAGE - TEACHING. 


Whether we define language as the “‘ Mirror of the Mind,” 
or agree with Talleyrand, and say, ‘‘ Language is the medium 
by which we conceal our thoughts and feelings,’’ we must allow 
that it is a blessing and a great power. With burning words of 
eloquence the orator sways his audience. By the gentle words 
of kindness the erring soul is won back to the path of virtue 
and truth. If, then, language be so fraught with power for 
good or ill, how important that it be carefully understood and 
taught! 

In considering the subject of language-teaching, two ques- 
tions naturally arise: First, What should our aim be? Second, 
What means will best accomplish it? Whatever helps the 
child to think clearly must aid, and just here lies the work of 
the lower grades. The child should learn early to see the rela- 
tion of ideas, to evolve thoughts, to see them expressed in sen- 
tences upon the board. The child must have a knowledge of 
individual things as a basis of classification. As his mind de- 
velops, he may be taught to make sentences of his own. 

In the lower grammar rooms the work should be continued, 
and a knowledge of the classes of words and their proper com- 
binations taught. In the middle grammar grades something of 
the work of resolving sentences into their component parts, 
and considering these parts as subject and predicate, and modify- 
ing words and phrases, should be taught. In the third and 
second classes the remainder of the technical grammar, analy- 
sis and parsing required in a grammar school should be pre- 
sented. 

The difference between verbs and participles comes natu- 
rally with phrase and clause-teaching. This may be accomplished 
by what might be called object-lessons. The soul of the work 
must not be left out, or the work becomes lifeless. If, instead 
of using technical terms, we sometimes use what they stand 
for, as ‘‘ Write a sentence with one clause telling about some 
word in another,” instead of ‘‘ Write a complex sentence,”’ or 
‘* Think of some friend whom you would like to see;” “ Talk 
to him on your slate,’’ instead of ‘‘ Write a letter,” the object 


is accomplished. Many exercises in language might be sug-| bon 
gested. Having some simple statement given, enlarging by 
the addition of a word to modify the subject, then the predi- 
cate, then a phrase for each, then a clause, is good practice. 
Changes may then be made in the sentence, as a phrase changed 
to a word, a clause to a phrase, and vice versa. This gives the 
teacher an opportunity to suggest the use of a different word 


or expression, thus enlarging the scholars vocabulary and 
teaching a choice of words. The pupil must be led to think 
carefully, then to express clearly. Our chief trouble in com- 
position-writing lies in the narrow range of thought. Much 
can be gained by dictation from good authors. If children be- 
come accustomed to the best forms of sentences in their 
thoughts, they will unconsciously use them. 

In the reading-lesson, in fact, in every study, much may be 
done to aid in extending the range and promoting the power 
of thought and accuracy of expression. The work of a first 
class in technical grammar, analysis, and parsing should con- 
sist not only in keeping up what has been already learned, 
but in dealing with more complicated sentences for analysis 
and idiomatic constructions in parsing. 

“If but a high ambition urge us on, 


We'll hit the moon while aiming at the sun.” 
E, M. H. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


TOPICS AND QUESTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS EXAM- 
INATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES, 1882. 


(Continued from last week.) 
READING. 


1, Give the derivation of five of these words: apathy, regi- 
cide, integer, corrupt, competitive, peninsula, cavalry, oral. 

2. Define mirage, gibbous, natal, ordeal, schism, prec’edent, 
laud, soughing, raillery, demise. ; 

8. Syllabicate, mark the primary accent, and (by macron or 
other fit sign) indicate the sound of the accented vowel: desul- 
tory, contumely, extempore, diverse, aeriform, rationale, mis- 
chievous, opponent, camellia, despicable, granary, docile, ra- 
pine, finance, vehement. 

4. By fully paraphrasing, or by other means, show that you 
discover all the meaning of this sonnet: 

** All are not taken; there are left behind 

Living Beloveds, tender looks to bring, 

And make the daylight still a happy thing, 

And tender voices to make soft the wind. 

But if it were not so,—if [ could find 

No love in all the world for comforting, 

Nor any path but hollowly did ring, 

Where ‘“‘ dust to dust ”’ the love from life disjoined, 

And if, before those sepulchers unmoving, 

I stood alone (as some forsaken lamb 

Goes bleating up the moors, in weary dearth) 

Crying, ‘Where are ye, O my loved and loving ?’ 

I know a voice would sound, ‘ Daughter, I AM. 

Can I suffice for HEAVEN, and not for earth ?’”’ 
—Mrs. Browning. 

5. (a) What is your estimate of the value of ‘ imitation- 
reading’? ? Give reasons. 

(b) Give your estimate of the value of memorizing and re- 
citing selections of prose or of poetry. Reasons for the same. 
What cautions ? 

6. Of rules based on punctuation-marks, as guides to pauses 


and inflections. 
GRAMMAR, 


1. Define Voice, Mode, Tense. What is meant by agree- 
ment of one word with another ? 

2. Define a Clause. Give as many varieties of the Clause 
as possible. 

3. Define the Infinitive. Illustrate the principal uses of the 
Infinitive. 

4. Define the Participle. Give all the participles of the 
verb have. 

5. Define the term Complement. LIllustrate. Give all the 
varieties of complement which may be used after the incom- 
plete proposition I am. 

6. Give a test by which a learner may distinguish between a 
transitive and an intransitive verb, and avoid calling a pred- 
icate noun an object. 

7. He looks pleasant, or pleasantly? Why? The apple 
tastes good, or well? Why? 

7. Construction of the italicised words in the following: 


They make him king. 
He was taught a valuable lesson. 
His conduct is well spoken of. 
Where are you going to? 
Gaza and the suburbs thereof were burned. 
I also am a painter. 
This happened three years ago. 
Five times two are ten. 
Methinks ’tis passing strange. 
9. Correct or justify the following expressions, with reasons 
for proving or disapproving: 
He do’nt understand the question. 
I beg leave to differ with you. 
Russia is larger than any country of Europe. 
The church contains a large and a small lecture-room. 
The first and third Saturdays of each month. 
All the soldiers were abusing each other. 
I cannot think of him doing it. 
10. State briefly your own method of teaching your pupils to 


write and speak accurate English. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
1, Locate and describe the fibula. The second metacarpal 


2. Describe the location and principal relation of the lungs. 
Mention the glands whose secretions aid in digestion. 

8. Why does moderate heat or friction redden the surface ? 
Explain fully ? 

4. Give an account of the apparatus used in the act of res- 
piration, and of the mode of its action. 
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5. Mention the precautions which should be taken by school 
boards and teachers as safeguards against injury to the pupils’ 
eyesight. 

6. (a) Give the origin, insertion, and action of any two 
muscles. Mention the mechanical powers which they Illus- 
trate; or, (b) Describe the structures subsidiary to the sense 
of smell, including the ‘‘ olfactory nerves.’’ 

7. (a) Describe the iris, the cornea, and the crystalline lens; 
or, (b) Describe and explain as fully as you can, the contrac- 
tion of a muscle. 

8. (a) Give reasons for the fact that palatable food is more 
easily digested, other things being equal, than unpalatable 
food; or, (b) Describe the mechanism, and explain its action, 
by which the pitch of the voice is raised or lowered. 

9. (a) Mention the measures which the teacher should take 
to prevent injury to the respiratory or digestive organs of his 
pupils; or, (6) Describe the effect of undue nervous strain and 
excitement. 

10. (a) Explain the difference between venous and arterial 
blood; or, (b) Trace the pulmonary circulation. 


BOTANY. 


1. (a) Name the distinguishing characteristics of the stem of 
plants. () Describe the parts of a seed. Use as examples 
those of the oak and of Indian corn. 

2. (a) Describe three kinds of aerial and two kinds of sub- 
terranean stems. () What are the offices of the root ? How 
constructed for these purposes ? 

8. (a) Make five sketches showing general outline of leaves. 
Name the leaves. (b) Describe the kinds of venation. 

4. (a) In what does an exogen differ from an endogen? (b) 
Describe five kinds of corollas, giving names. 

5. (a) Describe the arrangements of leaves on the stem. (bd) 
How are flowers arranged on the stem? Name kinds. 

6. What do the terms regular, symmetrical, perfect, and 
complete mean as applied to flowers ? 

7. How is a seed produced ? 

8. Define with examples the following: lugume, follicle, 
akene or achenium, caryopsis, berry. 

9. Of what does the scientific name of aplant consist? How 
should it be written? Give three examples. 

10. What is a flora ? 


GEOMETRY, 


1. Exemplify the use of the term mutually equilateral ; of 
homologous. How does a proposition differ from a corollary ? 
Give an example of incommensurable quantities. What isa 
mean proportional ? and how found ? 

2. Complete and prove: “‘ From a point without a straight 
line, only one 1d 

3. ‘‘ If four quantities are in proportion, they will be in pro- 
portion if taken alternately.’ Prove. 

4. “If a straight line divides two sides of a triangle propor- 
tionally, the line is parallel to the other side of the triangle.’’ 
Prove. 

5. “To construct a rectangle equivalent to a given square, 
and having the sum of its adjacent sides equal to a given line.” 
Solve. When is the solution impossible ? 

6. ** Similar prisms are to each other as the cubes of their 
homologous edges.’’ Prove. 


NOTES ON CHEMISTRY. 


The following notes on chemistry are intended for an out- 
line review, to be recited in connection with, or without, the 
use of any text-book for reference. While giving a concise in- 
troduction to the science, they admit of expansion to any ex- 
tent, and provide an admirable mental discipline for the pupil 
in the practice of copying and the arrangement of notes, as 
well as an introduction to the university style of work to which 
modern methods of education are gradually approximating 
The method adopted with the symbols of the elementary bod- 
ies admits of application to a variety of uses, and will com- 
mend itself to every thorough teacher. G. J. 


I, — PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS AND REMARKS. 


1. Science is knowledge classified and arranged in the form 
of principles and laws. 

2. Art is the application of knowledge to practical use. The 
rules of art are founded on the principles of science. 

8. Chemistry is the science which develops the nature, prop- 
erties, and relations to one another of the various kinds of 
matter that compose the earth, the sea, the air, and the 
organized or living beings that exist in them. 

4. The derivation of the term chemistry is uncertain; most 
probably from X7ue1« (Chemeia), the original name of Egypt, 
in which country it is supposed to have had its origin; hence 
it was called the Egyptian art. 

_ 6. The oldest author who mentions it is Julius Maternus 
Fermicus, in the reign of Constantine, about A. D. 340. 
_ 6. The Ancients theorized that all substances had their origin 
in the “‘ Four Elements,’”—EKarth, Air, Fire, and Water. 

7. They also believed that all metals emanated, or came 
forth, from “The One Substance ”’; viz., Gold. 

8. The principal chemists were found among the Arabian 
physicians, many of whom were highly scientificmen. They 
were called Alchemists, a word that signifies one who practices 
the Egyptian art,—literally, the Egyptist, from the Arabic 
al, the; Chemia, Egypt; ist, one who. From the Arabians, 
we have a number of words beginning with al, as alkali, 


9. The alchemists attempted to discover three things: 

I. To transmute the metals into gold. 

IL. To discover *‘ the universal solvent’’; i. e., a liquid that 
would dissolve every substance. 

III. To discover the “‘ Elixir of life,’’ which would enable 
the possessor to prolong his life forever. 

10. In their search after these objects the alchemists made 
many valuable discoveries, and laid the foundation of the 
modern science of chemistry. 

11. Modern chemistry has determined that all substances 
may be classed as elements, compounds, or mixtures. 

12. An element is a substance that has not yet been decom- 
posed; as, iron, sulphur, sodium, the base of soda. 

13. A compound is a union of elements, or of compounds, 
accompanied by a change of properties; as, in mixing common 
soda and hydrocloric acid, we obtain common salt and car- 
bonic dioxide. 

14. A mixture is a union of substances without change of 
properties; as, salt dissolved in water, or sugar in a cup of tea. 


15. The number of elements at present recognized by chem- 
ists is about sixty-three; of these, about fifty belong to the 
class of metals, and the remaining thirteen, for convenience, 
are called non-metallic elements. But this distinction is en- 
tirely arbitrary, for the two classes graduate into each other 
perfectly. 

16. Nomenclature.—Those elements which were known to 
the ancients retain their namesin modern chemistry, but those 
discovered by the moderns are named from some peculiarity; 
as, Chlorine, named from its green color; Bromine, from its 
bad odor. 

17. Symbols.—The first letter of the English name is com- 
monly taken as the symbol of the element; but, when con- 
fusion would result, the Latin name is employed, and, in many 
cases, a second letter, also; as, C., Carbon; Cl., Chlorine. 


18. Arrangement.—The symbols are best arranged in alpha- 
betic order; thus, if the symbol is a single letter, it is named 
first, and when the same occurs followed by other letters, those 
having vowels are taken in the order of the vowels, and then 
those having consonants in like manner, as they here follow: 


A has four,—Ag., Al., and As., Au. 
Ag., Argentum, Latin for silver; hence, we have the name 
Argentine Republic, S. A. 
Al., Aluminum, the base of clay. 
As., Arsenicum, base of arsenic. 
Au., Aurum, the Latin for gold; hence, we have aurifer- 
ous,—bearing gold. 
B has four,—B., Ba., Bi., and Br. 
B., Boron, base of borax. 
Ba., Barium, from the Greek, baros, weight. 
Bi., Bismuth, one of the metals. 
Br., Bromine, from the Greek, meaning bad odor. 
C has nine,—C., Ca, Ce., Co., Cu., Cd., Cl., Cr., and Cs. 
C., Carbon, coal; hence, carboniferous, bearing coal; Car- 
bondale, vaNey of coal. 
Ca., Calcium, base of lime. 
Ce., Cerium, having the color of wax. 
Co., Cobalt, one of the metals. Its compounds are distin- 
guished for brilliancy of colors. 
Cu, Cuprum, copper, named from the island of Cyprus. 
Cd., Cadmium, one of the metals. 
Cl., Chlorine, a gas named from its green color. 
Cr., Cromium, meaning color; and from its compounds 
we get crome yellow, crome green, etc. 
Cs., Cesium, one of the metals. 
D has one,—Didymium, a metal named from Didymus, the 
twin. (See La.) 
E has one,—Erbium. 
F has two,—F., and Fe. 
F., Fluorine, base of fluor spar. 
Fe., Ferrum, Latin for iron. 
G has one,—Glucinium., 
H has two,—H., and Hg. 
H., Hydrogen, generator of water. 
Hg., Hydrargyrum, Mercury ; the name signifies silver- 
water. 
I has three,—J., In , and Jr. 
I., Iodine, named from its violet-colored vapor. 
In., Indium. Ir., Iridium. 
K has one,—Kalium, Potassium, base of potash. 
L has two,—L , and La. 
L., Lithium, base of lithia. 
La., Lanthanum, the metal which Didymium resembles. 
M has three,—M. Mg., and Mn. 
M., Moblybdenum. Mg.. Magnesium, base of magnesia; 
and Mn,, Manganese, 
N has five,—N., Na., Ni., No., and Nb. 
N., Nitrogen, base of Nitric acid, and principal component 
of air. 
Na., (Natrium), Sodium base of soda. 
Ni., Nickel, a metal of silver-white color. 
No., Norium. Nb., Niobium (Columbium). 
O has two,—0O., and Os. 
O., Oxygen, former of acids. (A misnomer.) 
Os., Osmium, one of the metals. 
P has four,—P. Pl., Pd., and Pt. 
P,, Phosphorus, bearer of light ; phosphorescent, self- 
Juminous. 
Pb., Plumbum, Latin for Lead. 
Pd., Palladium. Pt., Platinum. 


Ro., Rhodium. Ru., Ruthenium. RKb., Rubidium, 
S has six,—S., Se., Si., Sb, Sn., and Sr. 
S., Sulphur. Se., Selenium, from Selene, Greek for Moon. 
Si., Silicon, base of Silica, sand, or quartz. 
Sb., Stibium, or Antimony. Sn., Stannum, Latin for Tin. 
Sr., Strontium, source of red fire in fireworks. 
T has six,—Ta., Te., Ti., Tb., Th., and Tl. 
Ta, Tantalum. Te., Tellurium. Ti., Titanium. Tb., 
Terbium. Th., Thorium. TI., Thallium. 
U has one,—Uranium. 
V has one,—Vanadium. 
W has one,—(Wolfram) Tungsten. 
Y has one,— Yttrium. 
Z has two,—Zn., and Zr. 
Zu., Zine. Zr., Zirconium. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera 
tively demands it.] 


MORAL CULTURE. 


The prevalence of crime among men great in literature and 
science has led persons of reflective minds to look into the 
cause of this state of things. And, taking the United States 
as a basis, the fact that education has not made its citizens 
good as well as wise meets us in all sections of our country. 
Crime in all its varied forms, and fraud abound among all 
classes in society and sects in religion. The children of the 
Puritans of New England, from the days of Cotton Mather to 
the present time, have violated the commands of the Deca- 
logue and brought disgrace upon themselves and our educa- 
tional and religious institutions. We need no proof of the ex- 
istence of high intellectual attainments combined with gross 
immorality among the citizens of Massachusetts, more than a 
recital of the crime committed since the execution of Webster, 
the murderer, until the defalcations by prominent business- 
men in Fall River and other places. From this it appears evi- 
dent that the cultivation of the intellect does not, in all cases, 
make men moral. 

There has been a great advance made in education during 
the last sixteen years in this country, and yet crime has in- 
creased during that period. Before the War of the Rebellion, 
the prisoners of all grades did not much exceed 20,000 at any 
one time; in 1878 there were more than 60,000. Itis alsostated 
as a fact that the number of college graduates in prisons is 
growing larger, while those in Congress are diminishing, both 
in number and talent. ' 

Is there a remedy for this increase of crime ? There is, and 
it can be found by giving more attention to the education of the 
conscience in our public schools. This work cannot be done 
effectually in any other way. It cannot be accomplished by 
parents, for they violate, in numerous instances, one or all of the 
commands of the Decalogue. It cannot be done effectually in 
the church or in the Sabbath-school, for vast numbers never 
attend either. We repeat, it can be done in the public schools 
of Massachusetts, for children between the ages of five and 
fifteen years are obliged to attend school a certain number of 
weeks every year. To educate conscience aright, it must be 
treated as an innate faculty of the mind, and not as a congeries 
of faculties. That it has not been thus educated, needs no 
other proof than the increase of vice and crime in our country, 
as above stated. P. L. BUELL. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


A lady superintendent of schools in a neighboring town 
writes: ‘‘ Only one of the teachers whom you nominated re- 
sponded to the letters I wrote them, and she could not engage 
on account of sickness in the family. I was much disap- 
pointed (as I have great faith in your Bureau) that we could 


not get this teacher from that source.”’ 
OxcoutTt, Manager. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 238. Dante: See ‘‘ Vision of Purgatory,’’ Canto TX. 
W. L. Eaton, Concord. 


No. 242. (1) Is there any difference in meaning between 
‘Tt would have liked to have gone,’”’ and ‘‘I would have liked 
togo’?? (2) What is the source of ‘‘ Consistency, thou arta 
jewel” ? M. J. 


No. 243. Please give me a literal translation of the follow- 
ing Latin sentence: ‘* Veniet de plebe togata Qui furis nodas 
et legum epigrammata solvat.’’ * 


No. 244. Who taught the first school in Maryland? Give 
the date, location, and name of the teacher. xX. 


No. 245. (1) Will some of your New England readers 
please tell the height of Cumberland (Md.) above the level of 
the sea? I made diligent inquiry while attending the meeting 
of the Association at that place, but could not get a satisfac- 
tory answer. (2) When were dollars and cents first used in 
America,—before or after the American te 

— If *G. B.” (Aug. 24) will look on page 285 of THe JouR- 
NAL (May 4), he will see his criticism on the explanation of the 
passage from Tennyson (in JOURNAL of Apr. 13) anticipated. 
His indorsement is, however, heartily accepted. M. F. P. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Is beneficial in inebriety, and in many diseases where the ner- 


vous system is unstrung. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The result of the election in Maine on Mon- 
day was a Republican victory. The Republican candidate for 
governor is elected, also the entire congressional ticket.—— 
Monday afternoon Judge Wylie accepted a partial verdict in 
the Star-route cases. The jury acquitted Turner, convicted 
Rerdell and Miner, and disagreed as to the other defendants 
A motion in arrest of judgment in the case of the convicted 
parties will be heard by the court on Wednesday. —— The 
drought was partially checked in the southeastern part of New 
England on Saturday by severe rain-storms. —— There were 
forty-two new cases of yellow fever and three deaths from the 
disease reported at Brownsville, Tex., Monday. The fever is 
about exhausted at Matamoras. —— Everybody will be inter- 
ested in a recent decision by the Post-office Department. A 
stamp cut in quarters was affixed to a letter, which the post- 
master of the office where it was mailed refused to send. An 
appeal to Washington resulted in the approval of the postmas- 
ter’s action, and the epistle went to the dead-letter office. 

Egypt. — The Egyptians made a reconnoissance of General 
Wolseley’s advance-posts near Kassassin on Saturday morning, 
and a heavy artillery fire was kept up for several hours. The 
British admit a loss of eighty in killed and wounded, that 
Arabi Pasha’s plan was well devised and skillfully executed, 
and that his men fought much better than they have hereto- 
fore. They, however, claim that the Egyptians were driven 
back to Tel-el-Kebir with a loss of two hundred in killed and 
wounded. The Egyptian attack was led by Ali Pasha Fehmi. 
——tThe latest estimate places Arabi’s Pasha’s entire army at 
93,000 men of all arms, and 143 guns.——It is significant that 
a rumor mentions the willingness of the Sultan to surrender 
his Egyptian suzerainty to England. 

Turkey. — Nothing has yet been definitely settled regarding 
the Turko-Greek frontier question. Greece has proposed that 
the Turkish and Greek commanders on the Greek frontier 
sign a protocol, arranging an armistice. The Porte has de- 
clined to act upon the proposal, pointing out that an armistice 
is unnecessary, as there is no war between the two countries 

England.—Earl Granville has declined to accept the Porte’s 
proposal to land Turkish troops at Port Said. 

South America.—The destruction of property on the Isthmus 
of Panama by Thursday's earthquake was very large. The 
loss in the city of Panama will reach several hundred thousand 
dollars, and several lives were lost at Aspinwall. Another 
earthquake occurred on Saturday morning, and the people of 
the city are so terror-stricken that they pass their nights in 
the public square, not daring to sleep in buildings. 

Corea. — The difficulty between Corea and Japan has been 
adjusted, — Corea to pay Japan £500,000 and £50,000 to the 
relatives of the murdered Japanese subjects.——The Chinese 
have intervened, reinstating the king of Corea by the aid of 
Chinese troops and ships of war. 

There were 170 deaths from cholera at Manilla, Phillippine 
Islands, on Thursday, and 279 deaths from the same disease 
occurred in the adjoining village. The cholera is also raging 
in Cochin China. 


As we go to press, we learn that Dr. W. T. Harris, of 
Concord, Mass., at the earnest solicitation of many 
friends, has consented to deliver a course of lectures on 
the History and Philosophy of Education, in Boston, 


during the present autumn. We understand that this 
course will inaugurate Tae New ENGLAND CouRSE OF 
LrecturEs ON EpucatTion, and as Dr. Harris has never 
given a series of lectures in this city, he will undoubtedly 
have a large hearing. An outline of the course, place, 
price of tickets, etc., will be announced in the next 


JOURNAL. 


THERE is a Vast difference between object-teaching 
and objective-teaching. The first is specific, the sec- 
ond generic. Object-teaching deals with the special 
qualities and characteristics of a special object. Ob- 
jective-teaching handles objects merely as keys to un- 
lock the doors of sealed knowledge. Association tak- 
ing hold upon things tangible, impels the human mind 
into an invisible realm that teems with spiritual forms. 
Emblems are the silent, potent heralds of every re- 
ligion that ever swayed the human soul. Flags are 


j|tongues of nations, shouting over land and over sea 


the nation’s will, the nation’s power. 

The infant mind is the mind of the philanthropist, 
the philosopher, or the patriot, in embryo. To feed the 
child mentally through the perceptive faculties, nour- 
ishes and builds up the brain-force in readiness for fu- 
ture effort, just as nutritious food builds up the body. 
Every soul cries out for the privilege of free expression, 
and tells its story by tongue or by hand. As a rule 
the children who excel in language are deficient in 
form ; and those who excel in form are deficient in lan- 
guage. The exceptions to this rule are rare. In the 
effort to rectify special deficiencies, the pupil should be 
cheered by freely-expressed commendation for the 
skillful work which he performs by the gift of endow- 
ment. Never should human hand lay blot upon that 
which God hath written upon a human soul. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SARATOGA. 


The meeting of the friends of social science at Sara- 
toga, last week, was a step forward in the history of 
this useful association. Outside the yearly meetings 
of the great religious and political bodies, in which 
whole classes of our people are interested, the success of 
any association depends on the faithful few who re- 
kindle the fires, do the work, and are seldom remem- 
bered as they should be in the hour of final triumph. 
The indefatigable Mr. F. B. Sanborn, secretary of this 
and soul of so many of these associations for the gen- 
eral education of the people, with a very few like- 
minded aids, deserves the credit of whatever good may 
come to the country from this yearly gathering in be. 
half of social science. This year the arrangement of 
topics and the allotment of speakers displayed unusual 
ability. A series of remarkable papers by writers like 
President Angell of Ann Arbor, Dr. Harris, Miss Clara 
Barton, Carroll D. Wright, Dr. Channing, Washington 
Gladden, and others, with the discussions, furnished 
the press with a mass of valuable material for thought- 
ful readers. The attendance of Prof. Goldwin Smith 
was a feature of interest, and the presence of large num- 
bers of first-class people, guests at the Saratoga hotels, 
was an importont element of influence. There is noth- 
ing in our summer life more encouraging than the in- 
creasing attention by the best people and the press to 
such gatherings as this, the summer schools of philoso- 
phy, and the courses of valuable lectures brought out in 
connection with our institutes, North and South. They 
go far toward creating and directing that higher public 
opinion which is our only breakwater against the excess 
of party spirit, sectarian animosity, and the low mate- 
rialism which, at times, seems almost to drown out 
even the respectable classes in their dealing with the com- 
plex questions which now challenge the national mind. 
Among the numerous topics ventilated in this meet- 
ing, it was gratifying to see the increasing attention to 
education in its various bearings. The admirable talk 
of Dr. W. T. Harris, on the whole field of educational 
speculation and practice, prepared the way for a deeply- 
interested hearing of the addresses of Mr. Mayo on 
National Aid to Education, Miss Fletcher on the Indi- 
ans, Dr. Wayland on Progressive Spelling, and Dr. 
Lincoln, and others, on the Sanitary Defects of our 
School-life.e We hope te present some of these papers 


in subsequent numbers of Epvoation. 


One thought forces itself upon every patient listener 
to a series of addresses of this description, — that the 
only deliverances of permanent value are a record of the 
actual experience of the writer or speaker. These are 
the distinct classes of people brought before associations 
like this. First, comes the increasing crowd of amateur 
philanthropists and cultivated people of leisure, who 
have taken to reading books of some branch of social 
science or public interest, and concocting theories there- 
from. Asa rule, such people have nothing to say for 
themselves, and are only useful as collectors of material 
and scribes to place before the community the results of 
the labors of the smaller body, who speak of what they 
know. This minority, the men and women who come 
before the public because they have had a vital experi- 
ence and insight into some important public interest, 
furnish everything of permanent value. Of this class 
there was a reasonable number present, last week, at 
Saratoga, and their words in public, often their more 
notable words in private, will be a genuine help to the 
country in the year to come. Not the least valuable 
feature of this week was the social intercourse between 
so many excellent people from different portions of the 
country, especially the many remarkable women who are 
becoming interested in matters of this sort. The 
American summer, with all its beautiful variety of 
pleasure and study, is becoming, in a very important 
sense, a national university for those on whose minds 
bounty rest the heaviest burden of the national life. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 


The municipal school of the Boulevard de la Villette 
in Paris, for workers in wood and iron, is described in 
detail in the report of the Royal Commission on Tech- 
nical Instruction which furnished the matter for an ar- 
tical in our issue of June 22. 

This institution, which is a day-school for boys, has 
been in operation since Dec. 1872. To gain admission, 
applicants must be at least 13 years of age, and must 
present the certificate of primary instruction, or pass an 
equivalent examination. The instruction is gratuitous, 
and is divided into general and technical. The general 
instruction, besides continuing those subjects which are 
obligatory in primary schools, includes some which are 
optional in those schools, such as the elements of math- 
ematics, physics, mechanics, and chemistry, in their re- 
lation to industry. The theoretical instruction also in- 
cludes explanations concerning the tools, the materials, 
the processes, and the products presented by the range 
of practice of the workshops. During the summer, 
visits are paid to Industrial establishments, of which the 
scholars give an account in writing. The trade instruc- 
tion in the workshops is sub-divided into two courses. 
In the first, the pupils are taught the nature and con- 
version of materials; in the second, they pass on to 
actual construction. The first or preparatory course is 
the same for all the pupils. They all go in rotation 
through the workshops for both wood and iron, mak- 
ing a trial of each of the various trades carried on in the 
establishment, in order to become acquainted with the 
general character of manual work before adopting the 
pecular trade best adapted to the individual temper- 
ament and aptitude. At the beginning of the second 
year the pupil, paternally guided by the director of 
the workshops, chooses the trade to which he will de- 
vote himself during his apprenticeship in which the 
next two years are passed. No apprentice is allowed to 
commence any work, whether complete in itself or a 
part of a machine, without having previously made a 
sketch, or a drawing of it to scale, so that the pupil 
must necessarily acquaint himself with its propor- 
tions and connections, and understand-fully the nature 
of what he is doing. The entire course occupies three 
years. The boys enter school at 7 a. m. and leave at 7 
p.m. During the first two years, six hours daily are 
spent.in the workshops and four in the school. In the 
third year, eight hours are spent in the workshops and 
two in the school; leaving in each case two hours for 
meals and recreation, the latter including three hours 
of gymnastic exercises per week. 

The school is under the superintendence of a council, 
composed of one of the chief school inspectors of the 


city of Paris, of the director of the school, and the sup’ 
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erintendent of the workshops. The attendance upon 
the school has risen from 17 in 1873 to 250 in 1881. 
Some interesting facts are brought to light by an exam- 
ination of the record of successive classes. A consider- 
able portion of the boys of each class leave at the end 
of the first year, generally because their parents find 
that they are not fit for the work. A smaller number 
leave at the end of the second year, because their par- 
ents are unable or unwilling to forego their earnings for 
a longer time. These boys, on leaving the school, often 
receive fair wages in second-rate workshops. The 
greater number of the boys who complete the course 
pass the apprenticeship of engine-fitters or pattern- 
makers, the two trades which in Paris command the 
highest wages. On completing the course, the boys, 
with very few exceptions, earn wages varying from 2s. 
6d. to 5s. 6d. per day. 

A few provincial municipalities have established ap- 
prenticeship schools of the same type as that of the 
Boulevard de la Villette. We have been thus particular 
in describing the school of the Boulevard de la Villette 
for two reasons; it was the subject of a special com- 
mision of Inspection appointed by the Prefect of the 
Seine in 1880; the experience acquired by this school 
has induced the authorities of the City of Paris to de- 
cide upon the erection of a number of other similar schools 
in various parts of the metropolis, which project has 
also been referred to acommission. The reports of both 
commissions, which are published as appendices to the 
general report of the British Commissioners, will be no- 
ticed presently. 

Guild apprenticeship schools, of which a number are 
reported in Paris, are mostly evening drawing schools. 
The commissioners found but one apprenticeship school 
proper, founded by a guild; namely, that of the clock- 
makers in the Faubourg du Temple. The expenses are 
mainly borne by the Chambre Syndicale de I’ Horlogerie, 
which contributes 5607. The Government has granted 
the school a subvention of 80/, and the city of Paris 
401. The pupils pay 12/ per annum, and provide the 
small tools needed in their work. The larger tools 
(machinery) are furnished by the school authorities. 
The pupils receive complete instruction in watch and 
clock-making, and a course of theoretical training. The 
latter for the first three years includes French, the ele- 
ments of mathematics, geometry, and machine construc- 
tion applied to watch and clock-making, the theory of 
the constructiun of watches, book-keeping, and linear- 
drawing. In the fourth year, algebra, trigonometry, 
the elements of physics and chemistry, cosmography, 
and industrial-drawing are pursued. Examinations 
take place at the end of each school year. Students are 
admitted at 14 years of age. The working-hours during 
the winter-months (viz., October to April) are from 8.00 
a. m. to 7.00 p. m., with an interval of one and a half 
hours, from 12.00 m. to 1.30 p. m., for meals and re- 
laxation. During the remainder of the year, the hours 
are from 7.00 a. m. to 7.00 p. m., with the same inter. 
val as before. 

In addition to the schools already described, the Gov- 
ernment sustains certain apprenticeship schools for 
manufactures, — as the watch-making school at Cluses, 
under the ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
the school of porcelain decoration at the manufactory of 
Sévres., 

This summary of the information contained in the 
commissioners’ report is suffivient to indicate the great 
activity displayed in France in all that relates to the 
instruction of artisans. The commissioners sought to 
acquaint themselves with the grounds for recent and 
pending legislation in France, that they might judge of 
its possible effects upon industrial and technical in- 
struction. They call attention to the complaint of im- 
perfect methods of instruction and of irregular attend- 
ance, which abound in the reports of the Government 
primary-school inspectors; to the unsatisfactory results 
of the teaching in the ordinary elementary schools as 
shown by the examinations; to the neglect of the edu- 
cational provisions of the factory-law of May 19, 1874. 
“ These defects,” they observe, and “the desire to ex- 
tend the introduction of manual work into ordinary ele- 

mentary schools, and to encourage higher elementary 
and trade instruction, combined with political and so- 
cial considerations inte which it is no part of our duty 


to enter’ here, have led to the enactment of the law of 
Dec. 11, 1880, on handicraft apprenticeship-schools, and 
of the law of June 11, 1881, on gratuitous primary in- 
struction, and to the introduction of the projet de loi on 
compulsory primary instruction”; the last was still before 
the chambers at the time of the commissioners’ writing. 

The reports of the commissioners appointed by the 
Prefect of the Seine, which, as we have noticed, are in- 
cluded as appendices in the report of the British Com- 
mission, are full of information and suggestion, but we 
can only notice afew particulars of general application. 
The Commission of Inspection for the school of the 
Roulevard de la Villete found that too much had been 
attempted in the direction of scientific instruction, so 
that a great portion of the school instruction “ passed 
over the heads” of the pupils. The worst of the evil 
result was the effect on the behavior of the pupils. 
“ Comprehending,” says the report, “nothing, or very 
little, of the meaning of the lessons, they gradually ha- 
bituate themselves to wasting time, and they waste it 
in stealthy play; then gradually losing all respect for 
the master, they worry him by more or less offensive 
tricks. Superintendents are required to maintain order, 
and restraint becomes necessary, where sympathetic at- 
tention from the pupil to the master’s word should 
reign.” 

The members of the Commission of Inspection are 
decided in their opinion that the general instruction 
should be simply a continuation of the subjects of ele- 
mentary education. The second sub-commission ap- 
pointed by the prefect to report upon the establishment 
of apprenticeship schools in general, did not confine it- 
self to examining the case for boys. “The commis- 
sion,” says the report, “would have accomplished but 
half its task if it had not considered the question of 
apprenticeship-schools for girls; but as women’s work 
does not present such diversity, and so many complica- 
tions as men’s work, the gentlemen who have especially 
occupied themselves with this question, have drawn up 
one general program which might be adopted in various 
quarters of Paris.” The trades to be taught are millin- 
ery, embroidery, lace-making, dressmaking, artificial- 
flower and feather-making. It is proposed also to in- 
clude a department of domestic industry, and as in all 
apprenticeship schools, the obligatory parts of primary 
instruction, together with linear-drawing, gymnastics, 
singing, and some special notions of technology having 
reference to household service, and to the materials used 
in the workshops. 

As the result of their personal observation and in- 
quiry, and the examination of letters, opinions, and re- 
ports submitted to them from France, the British Com- 
missions express certain conclusions, from which we 
quote as follows : 


** The instruction in the use of tools during the elementary 
school age, besides being of service to every child, whether 
destined to become a mechanic or not, will tend in the former 
case to facilitate the learning of a trade, though it may not 
sctually shorten the necessary period of apprenticeship. We 
should be glad to see this kind of manual instruction intro- 
duced into some of our elementary schools.’”’ 

** We have greater difficulty in estimating the necessity for, 
and the value of, apprenticeship schools, as a mode of training 
artisans. We are not sufficiently convinced of the advantages 
of apprenticeship schools for trainiug ordinary workmen, like 
those of La Villette and Havre, as compared with the great 
cost of their establishment and maintenance, to warrant us in 
recommending their introduction into this country, until they 
have a more prolonged trial abroad.’”’ 


These conclusions the commissioners admit may be 
modified by further inquiry, and they are careful to ex- 
plain that their purpose in this preliminary report has 
not been to pronounce final judgments or to advise ac- 
tion, but to show the strenuous endeavors made by the 
French nation to correct the defects of their system of 
elementary education. An efficient system of element- 
ary education extended to the whole working-popula- 
tion is, in the opinion of the commissioners, “ the only 
sound foundation for any subsequent technical training.” 
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WINTER READING. 


Now that the opening of a new school-year is close at hand, 
we would call the attention of Superintendents and School offi- 
cers to the importance of extending the circulation of profes- 
sional journals in their respective districts. We shall be happy 
to send samples to all who will codperate in this good work; 
and, as an inducement to an extra effort at this opportune sea- 
son, we offer a Library of 20 standard works for a club of 
new subscriptions to our publications to the amount of $10. 

For circulars and specimens, address 

THOS. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boaton. 


DRIFT. 


— Andover, Vt., has some novel ‘‘ taxpayers,’’ represented 
by one Alvah Haselton. They made so much trouble because 
the teacher read the Scriptures in school, that the committee 
arranged to have the devotional exercises before the time for 
school to open. But this did not please said Alvah, and he 
instructed his children to attend the exercises, but to leave 
during the Bible reading for the purpose of disturbing the 
meeting. Complaint was made against the intruders, and the 
father was fined $10 00 and cost by Justice Sweetland, which 
he refuses to pay, and the case goes to the court on appeal. It 
occurs to us that this law-breaker and intruder had better pay 
bis fine and make up his mind to ‘“‘keep the peace”? in the 
future. 

— Just now, our Congressional fathers appear to be occupied 
in bracing-up against the popular criticism of such perform- 
ances as the River and Harbor bill, the Hubbell assessment, . 
the neglect to face the great matter of revenue, tariff, and tax- 
ation, with sundry other sins of omission and commission. 
We have not learned that one of our Washington friends has 
‘risen to explain’’ the reason for cutting down the appropri- 
ation for the Life-saving Service on the coast, and the print- 
ing of the reports of the Bureau of Education, or the shameful 
neglect to furnish proper housing for the National Library, or 
to give a day’s consideration to the bills on National Aid to 
Education. ‘Tne Congressional observer is apt to be a shrewd 
judge of what will secure his own reélection; but the time is 
coming when our servants will neglect another class of public 
measures than those which deal with the upperside of the 
national life. 

— Secretary Dickinson, of Massachusetts, is about to mar- 
shall his brigade of ‘‘ educational tramps ’’ (see Gail Hamilton) 
for a campaign of twenty autumnal institutes for teachers. 
These meeting generally continue for two days, including 
twelve day-exercises by the most accomplished public-school 
workers in the State, and two lectures by distinguished friends 
of education. They are held in the smaller towns, and are 
occasions of great interest to the people of the district whose 
teachers are expected to attend. There could be no better 
method of studying the country and village life of Massachu- 
setts than to follow the Secretary through this campaign. The 
materials for one of the most charming books in American 
literature could be gathered from observation and study 
of the people, the history of the towns visited, and the sources 
of the prosperity and the methods of training for citizenship 
in the Old Bay State. A superb frame for such pictures would 
be a sketch of the fine country through which this campaign 
will range, from Cape Cod to Berkshire, in the golden season 
of the New-England year. 

— The most interesting address at the meeting of school su- 
perintendents in Washington, last March, was by Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, D.D., on the ‘‘ Neglect of Education in Alaska.’’ It 
makes one’s head swim to be told that this last new purchase by 
Uncle Sam is as long as from Maine to Florida, and as broad 
as from Washington to California; the end of the Alutian 
archipelago being as far west of San Francisco as Maine is 
east, making San Francisco the central American city. Its 
coast line, if extended, would belt the globe. It is the great 
island region of the Union, the area of its islands making a 
State as large as Maine. It boasts the highest mountain-peaks 
in North America, from 15,500 to 19,500 feet high. Itis rich 
in volcanoes, — sixty-one in full blast. In glaciers the Alps 
play second fiddle to Alaska, whose mighty ice-fields are forty 
to fifty miles long. In hot and mineral springs it stands un- 
rivaled. Its great river is seventy miles wide at its mouth, 
and navigable 1,500 miles. Of furs, fisheries, lumber, coal, 
petroleum, copper, lead, iron, and other minerals, there is a 
great store. The climate of southeastern Alaska is acombina- 
tion of a Kentucky winter and Minnesota summer. All told, 
there are some 31,000 people in Alaska, of whom 1,500 are 
white traders and miners. So far, the strange neglect of our 
Government has left things in a bad condition. The Russian 
schools were disbanded in ’67, and the natives are generally in 
a wretched state of ignorauce. In 1877 the Presbyterians es- 
tablished a mission, and are now attempting to stem the tide, 
although fully 20,000 of its 31,000 people are without school- 
ing. An appropriation of $50,000, by Congress, has been pro- 
posed to meet the emergency, although we believe not yet voted, 

— Mr. George H. Martin, first-assistant teacher in the Bridge- 
water Normal School, has been appointed agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. This is considered to be a most 
fortunate appointment for the Board to make. Mr. Martin 
has made a thorough study of the science and art of education, 
and has acquired great skill in the application of his knowledge 
by a most successful experience as first-assistant teacher in 
the Bridgewater Normal School. He has already furnished 
ample evidence of his ability to perform the responsible duties 
of bis new office, not only by his work as teacher of teachers 
in a normal school, but by his more public exercises given at 
county teachers’ meetings and State teachers’ institutes. Mr. 
Martin comes from one of the best training schools in the 
country to give directly to the State the results of skilled labor 
in the cause of popular education. The Board of Education 
consider themselves to be well organized for most effective 
work. The first work of the school year to be done by the 


Board is to conduct a series of teachers’ institutes in the smaller 
towns of the Commonwealth. Twenty of these associations 
have already been organized, the first of which will be held on 
Thursday and Friday of the present week at Princeton. The 
secretary of the Board, with the agents, assisted by Pro- 


fessor Osbun of the Salem Normal School, will conduct the 


day exercises; the evening lectures will be given by Rev. Mr. 
Mayo and Professor Niles. The school year in the Common- 
wealth has opened with full schools everywhere, and with 


more than usual interest in the work to be done by our publig 


schools. it 
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{ duction of pig iron in the world in 1879. The large cylinder LITERARY NOTES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS at the bottom shows that Great Britain produced 6,000,000 


Brown’s ENGLish GRAMMARS. New editions. I. First 
Lines of English. If. The Institutes of English Grammar. 
By Goold Brown, author of The Grammar of English Gram- 
mars. Price, for examination, by mail, ‘* First Lines,’’ 25 
cents; ‘‘ Institutes,” 50 cents. New York: William Wood 


& Co. 
The ‘‘ First Lines” is an abstract of the author’s larger 


work, The Institutes of English Grammar, and js designed for 
young learners. This new and revised edition of Brown’s 
small grammar is arranged to form a series of excellent lan- 
guage-lessons, with exercises in analysis, parsing, and con- 
struction, by Henry Kiddle, A.M., late superintendent of com- 
mon schools, New York city. The Institutes of English Gram- 
mar is adapted to a higher grade of work, and is methodically 
arranged, with copious language-lessons; also a key to the 


_ examples of false syntax, and exercises in analysis, parsing, 


and construction, by Mr. Kiddle. The excellence of Goold 
Brown’s grammars, both as treatises and manuals for school- 
use has been generally acknowledged in the past, but the im- 
proved system of teaching this important branch has made a 
thorough revision desirable, and this has been done by Mr. 
Kiddle with marked ability, and in the present edition we find 
that all the desirable features of the more modern system of 
instruction have been produced. A great number of wisely- 
chosen exercises in construction and composition have been 
introduced in connection with those of analysis and parsing, 
making a very complete series of practical language-lessons, 
and insuring to the pupils a thorough and critical knowledge 
of the English language. We are glad to see that that admi- 
rable feature of the old editions has been retained in the new 
books; i. e., carefully-arranged exercises in correction, or false 
syntax, inserted under each rule, covering the whole field of 
syntactical criticism. Such exercises make good grammarians. 
Goold Brown was one of the most painstaking of authors, and 
in the original preparation of his grammars he expended the 
rich stores of a very long experience as an educator, and of a 
most patient and exhaustive study of the English language 
and its literature. His Grammar of English Grammars will 
ever remain a noble monument of his learning and industry, 
as well as an exemplification of the extent of his research, the 
keenness of his critical ability, and the thoroughness of his 
literary culture. The present careful revision by Mr. Kiddle, 
an eminent scholar and educator, places these books in the 
front rank as school text-books. They are a wise combination 
of theory and practice, and cannot be too highly commended. 


RAND AND MCNALLY & Co.’s INDEXED ATLAS OF THE 
WorLp. Containing large Scale Maps of every Country and 
Civil Division upon the face of the Globe, together with His- 
torical, Statistical, and Descriptive matter relating to each. 
Illustrated by Colored Diagrams, showing increase or de- 
crease of Population, Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, Civil 
Condition of People, Chief Productions, Articles of Manu- 
facture and Commerce, Religious Sects, etc., etc.; accom- 
panied by a new and original compilation, forming a ready- 
reference index, which presents, as its special feature, the 
arrangement in alphabetical order of nearly all known 
geographical names; those pertaining to each country and 
civil division being placed after its map, with convenient 
references thereto. In connection herewith is given as accu- 
rately as can be ascertained, the population of every city, 
town, village, and hamlet in the known world, that of the 
United States of America being taken from the census of 
1880. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A.: Rand, McNally & Co. Sixth 
edition, 904 folio pp. Price, $30. 

This great work, prepared under the supervision of the cele- 
brated map publishers, Rand & McNally of Chicago, and pub- 
lished by that firm, is the most complete general atlas in the 
world, and it is so far special in its aim that it is believed that 
every post-office in every country can be found by reference to 
its indexes and maps. An atlas of such magnitude must be 
seen and studied to be understood, and in a brief notice we 
can only glance at some of its leading features and points of 
merit. 

First: The maps are accurately drawn, and so far as we 
have tested them are in accord with the very best authorities 
as to outline, scale, location of towns, counties, political di- 
visions, mountains, rivers, etc. The coloring and printing of 
these maps enables the student to note with promptness the 
shape, size, boundary, etc., of each important division. To 
prevent confusion in the insertion of small towns and post- 
office divisions, the maps are drawn on a large scale, and by the 
letter and numeral reference, N—12, A—15, C—6, etc., at the 
side and top of the map, the various places are easily located 
by the seeker. 

Second: A history of the State or country; a description of 
its contour, climate, productions, animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral; its inhabitants, civil, social, political, and religious status, 
occupy each map; and an alphabetical index of towns and 
post-offices follows it, with the population of each town, if 
known. By reference to the index to the map of Ireland, we 
find that the town of Clonbulloye has 140 population, London: 
derry 20,875, and Dublin 254,808. 

Third: A feature of special interest and of great value is the 
system of diagrams, by means of which the most important 
facts are clearly and strongly impressed.on the mind. A page 
is open before us which shows two pyramids of blocks. One 
represents the annual production of steel in the leading steel- 
producing countries. The big cube at the bottom shows that 
the United States produces 1,440,121 tons, or 30.31 per cent. of 
the total production of the world. The next cube above is 
marked Great Britain, the next Germany, then France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Sweden, with Russia at the top of the pile. 
The other pile of cylindrical blocks shows the comparative pro: 


tons, or 40 per cent. of the whole; the United States 3,000,000 
tons or 21 per cent., and so on till you reach Australia at the 
top, which produced 2,600 tons. Turning to the diagram of 
France, we find the block, as in all of the States and counties 
arrayed to show the productions in the order of their impor- 
tance. Silk is at the bottom of the products and wealth of 
France, with the annual income of $124,000,000; wool, $58,- 
000,000 is next; grain, $52,000,000 ; then wines, $50,000,000 ; 
leather, $45,000,000; sugar, $23,580,000. 

The diagram of productions of Massachusetts has hay as its 
bottom layer, yielding 650,000 tons, and worth $11,349,556; 
potatoes, $2,000,000 ; tobacco, $1,180,944; corn, $1,155,302 ; 
oats, rye, barley, etc., top of the column. Thus the produc- 
tions of each county are graphically presented to the eye, rela- 
tively to the judgment, and intelligently to the understanding. 
The diagrams of population, wealth, debts, religions, and pro- 
ductions are of immense value to the student of political econ- 
omy and social statistics, and their extent surprises one with 
the amount of labor required to prepare them. It is an inter- 
esting fact that every creek and inlet, with the X-Roads Post- 
office, referred to in the U. S. River and Harbor Bill may be 
easily found on this atlas, and hence it is exceedingly valuable 
as a campaign document, to political orators in the United 
States. 

Fourth: In addition to the points already given, educational 
people will value this atlas in its statistics and detailed state- 
ments, relating to schouls, colleges, State institutes of various 
sorts, and public buildings, with a synopsis of the laws of each 
independent State and nation. These data, brought within 
the compass of one value, enable the student to make a study 
of the comparative position and growth of any community or 
State. The survey of the great West, under the light of the 
recent census, shows how little our people, especially those in 
the Eastern States, appreciate the empire of States which lie 
in the domain west of the Mississippi. 

We have referred to some of the leading features of a work 
which exhibits great enterprise on the part of the publishers 
in its conception and its accomplishment. It is an attempt to 
show the condition of the world in all its great industries, its 
social status, and its religious beliefs, and the result commands 
our admiration and merited praise. The atlas should be in 
every school of and above grammar grade, and a public library 
without it will stand in need of one of its best treasures. 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Edwin P. 
Seaver, A.M., Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, 
and George A. Walton, A.M., author of Walton’s Arithme- 
tics, Arithmetical Tables, etc. Boston: Wm. Ware & Co. 


This is an eminently practical book, and shows the valuable 
experience and skill of its distinguished authors in its prepa- 
ration. The method of teaching algebra set forth in this book 
assumes, say the authors, ‘‘as a leading principle, that alge- 
braic language, like other language, is best acquired, not 
through definitions and formal rules, but rather through actual 
use of the language itself as an instrument of thought.”’ Act- 
ing upon the above principle, they have devoted the first part 
of the book to the solution of easy problems by the use of sim- 
ple equations, with one unknown quantity. The few symbols 
needed are concisely explained. Small numbers are used in 
the problems, so that the reasoning may be easily carried on 
mentally and expressed orally. The oral use of algebraic lan- 
guage is a very efficient means of instruction. Thoughout the 
book equations are reduced by direct applications of the axi- 
oms. The student is taught to guide his processes, not by 
rules, but by formulas, in the solution of the advanced ques- 
tions, and the aim is to enlarge and generalize the ideas of 
number and the methods of reasoning on numerical questions. 
Although the book contains less than 300 pages, yet its course 


of study is sufficient to meet the requirements for admission to 
any of our American colleges, and is such as may be properly 
used in our best high schools and academies. It is printed 
and bound in excellent style. 


Casar’s Civi. WAR. By B. Perrin, Ph.D., professor of Greek 
in Western Reserve College. New York: University Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, $1.00. 

This is a carefully edited and scholarly edition of the Civil 
War, now extensively used in leading classical preparatory 
schools. It has ample notes, good maps, and abundant illus- 
trations. The references to the notes are to the grammars of 
Gildersleeve, Allen, Greenough, and Harkness, The text is 
printed in large, open type, suited to the use of students, and 
admirable for the eyes. The introduction gives a valuable 
sketch of Caius Julius Cwsar, from the works of Doberenz. 


In the appendices are found brief biographies of the principal 
persons mentioned in the history, and a condensed and con- 
nected account of the constitution and working of the Roman 
Government in Czesar’s time. 


A New MerHop 1n DovuBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. By 
George E. Seymour, A. M., instructor in the St. Louis (Mo.) 
High School. St. Louis: Am. School-book Company. 

In this new work the elementary principles of book-keeping 
are reduced to the form of a science. It is designed as a hand- 
book for schools and teachers’ institutes. The method of the 
book is excellent, and consists of two essential things: (1) that 
each pupil shall do the work himself; (2) that by the employ- 
ment of rational methods he shall know when he is right. The 
exercises contained in the book give pupils abundant practical 


work in finding the results shown in business and in balancing 
the ledger, in nearly one hundred sets. It is a work adapted to 
lighten the labors of teachers and make the p of stu- 
dents easy and accurate. The definitions and explanations are 


concise, and suited to make intelligent book-keepers. 


— Head-master Suplée has just completed the preparation 
of a Hand-Book of the Constitution of the United States, which 
will be published by Eldredge & Bro., of Philadelphia, imme- 
diately. 

— N. Tibbals & Sons, New York, have in press, to be issued 
at once, The City Temple Pulpit Sermons, by the Rev. Joseph 
Parker, of London, with other homiletical matter. It will 
make a large 12mo volume of 300 pages. Price, $1.50. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have issued Gage’s Zlements 
of Physics, The leading feature of this book is, that it is 
strictly experiment-teaching,—that is, it leads the pupil to 
‘* read nature in the language of experiment.’’ 

— Macmillan & Co., New York, will publish in the autumn 
a work on English Grammar, by the Rev. W. G. Wrightson, of 
Cambridge, which will carry the logical and grammatical analy- 
sis of the language farther than has yet been attempted in 
books of this kind. 

— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have just issued the following 
important books: Under the Sun, a volume of essays on Indian 
subjects, by Mr. Phil Robinson, the new English humorist, 


with a preface by Edwin Arnold; The Greek Epics of Medieval 
Germany, an outline of their contents and history, by Prof. 


George T. Dippold. 

— Phillips & Hunt, New York, have just issued Preparatory 
Greek Course in English, by William Cleaver Wilkinson, which 
forms the first volume of a new series to be known as the 
‘After School Series. .The series will embrace four vol- 
umes, enabling any one to enjoy the advantage of a course of 
Latin and Greek literature through the medium of English. 

— Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just published in their 
‘* Franklin Square Library ”’ (No. 267) a work which will be 
hailed with satisfaction, and read with interest by persons who 
desire to understand the present situation of affairs in Egypt. 
It is entitled Egypt Under Its Khedives, and is from the pen 
of Mr. Edwin De Leon, who has spent several years of his life 
in official positions in the land of the Nile. 

— The Century magazine for the coming year will have an- 
other story by W. D. Howells. It is to be called A Sea Change, 
and will be a study of international relations, the scene lying 
in America. It is to deal, also, with problems of self-help 


among women, and with certain tragic phases of New England 
life. Mr. Howells’ novel, A Modern Instance, will end with 


the October number. 

— Rev. Narcisse Cyr, of the Boston (Mass.) French Institute, 
has begun ‘‘ The Belles-Lettres Series of Readers”’ in French. 
No. I. is entitled La Chanson du Jardinier, Souvenirs de 
U Argonne, par André Theuriet, with explanatory notes in En. 
glish by Prof. Narcisse Cyr, Boston; Carl Shoenhof; price, 35 
cents. It is a beautiful story, descriptive of the scenery of a 
portion of the Lorraine country, as well as of the manners of 
its inhabitants, with various incidents and interesting conver- 
sations between the four young men making an excursion 
through the celebrated forests of Argonne. This little book of 
sixty pages is suited for introduction into schools, where it 
will awaken a lively interest, and introduce scholars, so to 
speak, into the very heart of the French language. It abounds 
in idioms, and is pervaded by a sweet, poetic spirit. 

— The Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris has recently made 
the acquisition of several important works, among which is a 
French manuscript of the 14th century, which had made a part 
of the library installed by Charles V. in one of the towers 
of the Louvre. This collection, the beginning of the Na- 
tional Library of France, suffered much from the troubles of 
the 15th century, for of the 1,200 and odd volumes which 
Charles V. had thus collected, there were but 43 in the present 
library, to which must now be added the above manuscript, 
purchased at the sale of the books of the late M. Didot. The 
Didot family have presented to the National Library two arti- 
cles of much interest. One is a typographical masterpiece of 
a French artist established at Venice in the time of Louis XL., 
by name Jacques Lerouge, being a number struck off on vel- 
lum of the edition of the Institutes, dated July 4, 1476. The 
second is a syiogmene placard of the end of the 15th century, 
containing a little French poem against bourdeurs et bourder- 
esses (fibbers). This is probably unique, precious as well for 
the history of printing as for the study of the popular literature. 

— The University Publishing Company, New York, have 
just published Gildersleeve’s Fifth Book of Cesar, with syn- 
tactical commentary and grammatical notes, and a map of 
Gallia Septentrionalis. Originally intended as a drill-book in 
Latin syntax, this edition of the favorite Fifth Book does not 
require the use of any special grammar, all the syntactical rules 
involved being stated with as much conciseness as is consistent 
with clearness. Specimen copy, 24 cents. The same firm have 
also ready two important books: Perrin’s Cesar’s Civil War,— 
a carefully edited, scholarly edition of the Civil War, already 
adopted in place of the Gallic War, or, as a collateral book, in 
leading preparatory schools. It has ample notes, maps, and 
illustrations, and references to the grammars of Gildersleeve, 
Allen & Greenough, and Harkness. Specimen copy, without 
vocabulary, 90 cents; with vocabulary, $1.00. Gildersleeve’s 
New Latin Primer,—a practical course for beginners, adapted 
to ground them solidly in the rudiments of J-atin, and prepare 
them for ready and intelligent use of the grammar and reader. 
It is complete in itself, and is remarkably bright and attractive 
in treatment and typographical features. In the preparation 
of the New Latin Primer, now ready, the author has associated 


with himself an experienced and observant teacher of Latin 
who has used the Primer for years, and has simplified the ex- 
pression, reduced the bulk of material of the former very po 
ular book, and variously improved its adaptation to the n 


of young students. Specimen copy, 75 cents. 
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SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The American Social Science Assoc. was called to order at 
Saratoga, Sept. 4, by the president, Dr. Francis Wayland, of 
Yale College. In his opening address the president referred 
to the period of unexampled prosperity the nation is now enjoy- 
ing, and the danger that in this headlong pursuit of wealth 
man may ignore all forms of inquiry which do not lead to 
tangible results. If anything is needed to stimulate the Asso- 
ciation to increased effort, it is furnished in the reflection of 
the immense benefit which will accrue to Society from its 


labors. The public mind is disposed, as never before, to con- 
sider the problems of social phenomena with fearless depend- 
ence. Politics is no longer treated as the science of govern- 
ment, but as the medium for controlling the national treasury. 
With party warfare degenerated into a scramble for office, the 
enfranchisement from these and other abuses should mean a 
considerable reinforcement for any good cause which appeals 
to the noble instincts, and labors for the social regeneration of 
our race. There is work for all, truths to be taught, errors to 
be corrected, evil tendencies to be checked. 

The secretary, F. B. Sanborn, presented his yearly report, 
being a statement of some general considerations and special 
conditions which make it incumbent to maintain the study of 
social science in America, and which encourage them to think 
that the studies and labors in former years have not been 
altogether in vain. [A review of his interesting report was 
given editorially in last week’s JOURNAL. | 


SECOND DAY.—Szprt. 5. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, chairman of this department, made the 
opening address. The doctor discussed the subject of educa- 
tion in its broadest signification. Education, he said, is not 


confined to the study of text-books, but in training the minds 
of the young so that their habits may be conducive to the good 
of society and their very presence its ornament. To study 
education we must go to the foundations and explore the 
educative effect of institutions, the church, the state, and 
especially of civil society and the constitution and inflaence 
of the family. The relations between these two important 
factors were presented and discussed. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to consider the training of the woman in the family, 
and likewise of man in society. As we rise higher we approach 
the emancipation of men and women from their slavery to 
food, clothing, and shelter by the introduction of machinery, 
which has supplanted manual labor and has done away with 
long apprenticeships. To operate machinery requires versa- 
tility and quickness, both of which are developed in woman by 
her education in the family, and fit her peculiarly for such 
work. Man was once educated so as to develop the very 
opposite qualities,—persistence, and assiduity. 

fo the days of the | ey: division of labor, it was desirable 
that the education of boys should be as different as possible 
from that of girls. The woman must find her place in the 
family, while the man had to work in some special vocation of 
civil society. She had to be versatile in order to meet the de- 
mands of the family in its multiplied forms,—a score of trades 
for her to practice, rearing the infants, cooking the food, weav- 
ing the cloth, making clothes, etc. Man needed persistence 
and concentration upon one special work, so as to secure the 
greatest possible skill by the division of labor. The age of 
machinery is an age of return out of this necessity of separat- 
ing the sexes in education. Both sexes can enter the same 
field of the conquest of nature by the aid of machinery. He 
referred to the organization of the Alumnew of the female col- 
leges of the United States, possessing now 235 members, repre- 
senting 23 States and Territories. The Association should 
look particularly toward woman’s physical education. The 
address was supplemented by reading a number of statistical 
results collected by Mrs. Emily Talbot, regarding the progres- 
sive steps of infant development, and the discussion of some 
excerpts from expert writers upon ‘‘ Infantile Development.’’ 


‘Charles Darwin’’ was the theme of addresses by Mrs. E. 
Talbot of Boston, Parker Godwin of New York, and F. B. 
Sanborn of Concord. 


Miss Alice Fletcher presented an abstract of a paper on 
** Civilization of American Indians.’’ The paper was further 
discussed by F. B Sanborn and Mrs. C. H. Dall of Philadel- 
ee who spoke of the Zufil Indians and their ceremonies and 

plements of worship as being identical with the Persian fire- 
worshippers ; by Mrs. Emily Talbot, Leroy Parker, president 
of the Michigan Board of Health, E. W. Bemis of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and W. Hampstone (who spoke of meeting 
educated Indians in London), and others. 


“*Progressive Spelling’? found its champion in Dr. H. L. 
Wayland, followed b v. T. H. Jones, of Massachusetts; 
Prof. Baldwin, Yale College; Hon. A. J. Kingsbury, of Water- 
bury, Conn., and F. B. Sanborn. 


National Aid to Education. 


The evening lecture was by Rev. A. D. Mayo on ‘‘ State Aid 

to Education,”’ a full abstract of which will appear in a later 
issue of Tuk JOURNAL. 
_ At the close of Mr. Mayo’s paper, Goldwin Smith was called 
upon and spoke briefly on State aid given to education in Eng- 
land, also alluding to France. He deprecated interference by 
the general government in local affairs, 

Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, spoke briefly, mainly to show 
that there need be no fears of interference in local seif-govern- 
ment under the law of Congress aiding education. He men- 
tioned some visits to educational institutions in Tennessee and 
South Carolina. He thought the distribution of the Peabod 
fund was doing immense good. He had also observed the aead 
effect of the compulsory education law in England. He sug- 
gested that, under the system of general education here, we 
could absorb, without danger, all the five million inhabitants 
bs caenee, should they come here, and make good citizens of 


THIRD DAY. — Sept. 6. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
The sessions opened by a paper by Dr. Walter Channing of 
Boston, on “ Boards of Health.” 
This was followed by a communication on the same subject 
pe say B, Baker, secretary of the Michigan Board of 


Dr. A. N. Blodgett of Boston followed with a paper on the 
management of chronic inebriates and insane drunkards. 

In discussing Dr. Blodgett’s paper, Prof. Wayland said if 
the statistics of the number of drunkards between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen could be secured, the result would be 
alarming. A police justice of New Haven had told him he 
had an average of one such minor drunkard before him weekly. 
The Professor thought that a confirmed drunkard forfeits the 
right to go at large. Places should be provided where con- 
firmed drunkards can be kept confined until they are cured, 
even if they are kept there for life. If adrunkard is beyond 
on period of special treatment, he forfeits his right to be at 
arge. 

Judge A. P. Peabody of New York contended that the pres- 
ent treatment of confirmed drunkards is imperfect. There are 
times when a drunkard must be physically confined, but moral 
treatment must also be used. He said the progress made in 
the treatment of the chronic insane, from the time when they 
were kept chained in cells to the present time, is no greater 
eo progress required to be make in the treatment of in- 
ebriates. 

The Rev. S. I. Prime, of the New York Observer, protested 
against drunkenness being called a disease. 


Sanitation. 


A paper by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, on the sanitary conditions of 
boarding-schools, was presented by the secretary and passed, 
with a recommendation that it be read by all present, while 
that on the parallel subject by Dr. E. M. Hunt of the New 
Jersey Board of Health, on ‘* Health, and the Care of the 
Household Work,” was read. 

In his paper Dr. Lincoln says that the school ought to be in 
the country. The plan of the building must not be too com- 
pact. Dormitories may contain one, two, or about ten beds; 
the latter kind is easier to warm and ventilate uniformly. 
Such dormitories should be much larger in proportion to the 
number of inmates than schoo!-rooms. The London Lancet’s 
requirement of 650 cubic feet of room a-head for boys under 
twelve years of age, and 830 for boys from twelve to sixteen, 
is rather low than high. All rooms ought to receive direct 
sunlight, and communicate directly with the outer air. Cor- 
ridors must have windows at both ends for through and 
thorough ventilation. Windows in rooms should be planned to 
assist in ventilation; exclusive reliance upon flues and ducts 
isnot well. A hospital-room must be reserved; but colds or 
other minor illnesses ought to be rare in a well-managed 
school. Confinement within doors is one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of a tendency to take cold. Discipline ought to be 
enforced without curtailment of a boy’s exercise, if possible. 
Corporal punishment is less injurious than such deprivation; 
and in order to reduce punishment to a minimum, teachers of 
experience ought to be retained longer than any now are. 
Boys ought to be compelled to play or drill. The latter exer- 
cise needs to be supplemented by gymnastics. The amount of 
sleep required is approximatad by the average of 914 and 914 
hours, which is that resulting from the thirty-nine English 
schools that sent replies to the Lancet in 1881. 


Election of Officers. 


At the election, which here ensued, the following officers 
were chosen: 

Prest.—Francis Wayland, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-Prests. — Daniel C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md.; T. C. 
Amory, Boston; Mrs. J. E Lodge, Boston; Miss M. Mitchell, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Theodore D. Woolsey, New Haven, Ct. ; 
Nathan Allen, Lowell, Mass.; and ten others. 

Sec.—F_ B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass. 

Treas.—F. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Ct. 

Directors — Dorman B. Eaton, New York; Horace White, 
New York; Anson P. Stokes, New York; Jonas M. Libby, 
New York; John W. Eaton, Washington, D. C.; T. W. Hig- 

inson, Cambridge; George T. Angell, Boston; Mrs. Henry 
itman, Boston; C. D. Wright, Boston; and H. L. Wayland, 
Philadelphia. 

D pt. of Education— Prof. W. T. Harris, chairman; Mrs. 

Emily Talbot, Boston, sec. 


On motion of Dr. W. T. Harris, the council was instructed 
to consider the feasability of presenting a memorial to Con- 


gress asking State aid for education, to be distributed on the 
basis of illiteracy. 

After the election of officers Mss Clara Barton read a paper 
on intellectual Relief Associations. 


FOURTH DAY. —Szprt. 7. 


The opening paper of Thursday was by T. Bacon, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y¥., on ‘‘ Professional Ethics,’’ which was briefly dis- 
cussed in the affirmative. 

James F. Colby, of New Haven, presented a paper advocat- 
ing disfranchisement for crime, and laws establishing a sys- 
tematic registration of criminals, and the publication and ex- 
change of criminal registers. Intemperance and stealing, he 


said, inflicted more suffering than all others. A torrent of au- 
thorities might be cited to show that, among all cases of crime, 
intemperance stands out unapproachable, chief. 

Carroll D. Wright, chief of the Mass. Bureau of Statistics, 
reported that 60 percent. of the convictions in Suffolk Co. 
were for destructive rum offences, such as drunkenness, liquor- 
selling, and liquor-keeping; 12 per cent. of the sentences were 
for other offences, committed while the perpetrators were in 
liquor, making altogether 72 per cent. of the convictions in 
Suffolk Co. traceable to liquor. Politically, he would have 
common drunkards disfranchised until a satisfactory evidence 
of reform is made. 


Local Government. 


A paper on “ Local Government in the West’”’ was read by 
Mr. Edward W. Bemis, of Springfield, Mass. He pointed out 
that nothing had been written upon focal government in this 
country with the exception of a peer read before the Social 
Science Association in 1872, by - Haines, of Illinois, and 
a short article by Galpin in Walker’s Statistical Atlas, in 
1874; but several men at Johns Hopkins University are pursu- 
ing their investigations in this direction, and the result may be 
published in two or three years. The Northwest territory (now 
divided into the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Washington) may be profitably studied as a | area 
where the two systems of centralized and decentralized power 
have been brought together. The political development of this 
territory began after the evacuation by the British. Michigan, 
which first adopted the town meeting, is worthy of special 
study. We notice throughout its waged» not a State founded 
like Massachusetts with the greatest self-government from the 
beginning, but with the despotic system of France, and grad- 


ually gaining political liberty. The change, even, from the 


Constitution of 1835 to that of 1850 is particularly striking. 


Michigan was the first State of the West to adopt the town 
meeting. She has been followed in this by Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Illinois. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were settled 
more largely by people from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, and naturally they have adopted a compromise similar 
in many respects to Pennsylvania. The tendency in New 
England is toward a consolidation of town offices. 

In connection with the number of Northern settlers now 
going South, and the interest in education there, it is impor- 
tant to notice that a few towns in South Carolina have recently 
incorporated themselves for local taxation for school purposes, 
and the movement is rapidly spreading. An attempt is now 
being made to introduce it in North Carolina. The people 
already have the right of local taxation for school purposes in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia, while in Virginia 
and Alabama the school officers are now required to call meet- 
ings of the patrons of the schools, and consult with them con- 
cerning school matters. 


Rev. Washington Gladden, of Springtield, closed with an in- 
teresting paper on ‘* Unsocial Forces,’’ 


Herbert Spencer was elected a corresponding member of the 
Assoc. 


FIFTH DAY. —Szpt. 8. 


The last day’s sessions was mainly devoted to reports on 
factories. The Rev. J. D. Wright presented the first report on 
**The Hours of Factory Hands.”’ 


This was followed by a report on ‘“‘ Early Faetory Hours in 
New England,” by Carrol D. Wright, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, 
and Lucy Larcom. 

The sessions closed with a paper setting forth the “ Factory 
as an Element of Civilization,’”’ by C. D. Wright, of the Mass. 
Bureau of Statistics. 

After a notice that the next convention will be held in Sar- 
atoga, commencing Sept. 3, 1883, the present meeting passed 
into history. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 


ALABAMA.—The Univ. of Alabama will open for students 
Sept. 21. The Academic Dept. embraces three courses of 
study,—the classical, scientific, and engineering courses,—the 
last being under the direction of Col. R. A. Hardaway. Stu- 
dents can also take an irregular course if preferred. Each 
county is entitled to have three young men educated at the 
Univ. without charge for tuition. The whole expense per 
is $95; uniform cost about $35 per annum. B. B. Lewis 
8 prest. 

The Board of Trustees of the South Alabama Female Inst. 
have elected Prof. G. W. Thigpen and Milton Park prins. of 
the Inst. for the present session. A full corps of competent 
teachers have been chosen. The school opened on Sept. 11. 

Prof, John Moore, Jr., the accomplished prin. of Monterey 
Acad., is in Atlanta under the treatment of the eminent ear 
and eye specialist, Dr. Calhoun. 


GrorGia4.—We have received a beautiful souvenir from 
Atlanta in the form of a copy of the valedictory address of 
Edward Perry Burns at the graduating exercises of the Atlanta 
High School. In addition to the intrinsic merits of the finely 
written address on “‘ The Education for the Times,’ it is 
printed on satin, and the type was set and printing done by 
the youthful orator himself. As a specimen of excellent com- 
position, both mentally and artistically, it is worthy of a 
skilled head and hand, and illustrates the union of intellectual 
and industrial education in the history of one of Atlanta’s 

romising boys. We shall yet hear from Master Burns in 
bigher walks of life. One of the purposes of education, he 
says in his address, is “‘to give such general instruction, and 
such special training, as will fit each for his profession, call- 
ing, or industry, and enable him to pursue it with honor to 
himself and benefit toall. Acting upon these ideas and views, 
[ have endeavored to profit by the course of study pursued, 
and to —— the spare time it has afforded in learning the ru- 
diments of the industry by which I propose to win for myself 
and those hereafter dependent on me, the means of livelihood.’’ 
May success attend our young student-printer, who, like Frank- 
lin, can write and print his own editorials. Let him take 
Franklin’s motto, ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in business; 
he shail stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men.’ 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


Iowa.—-The railroad comrs. have recently issued a ‘‘ Map 
and Profiles of Lowa Railroads,’’ and now the comrs. are daily 
besieged by teachers for copies of the excellent map, to aid in 
giving instruction in the railroad geography of theState. This 
instruction is of incalculable benefit to children; and such a 
course without this map is like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
omitted. It remains to be seen how long the supply for gra- 
tuitous distribution will last. The State could hardly do more 
for practical education than to give a copy to each live teacher. 

Cero Gordon Co. Inst. celebrated the 73d birthday of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes by giving one evening to a study of his writ- 
ings and life. The exercises were interesting, and aroused a 
deeper appreciation of the poet and his mission. 

Model schools have been a very successful feature of several 
of our institutes. Floyd Co. Inst. had one conducted by Miss 
McKallor.——The model school taught by Miss E J. Hoyt, in 
the Cerro Gordo Inst., was a great success, attracting much 
attention and many visitors from abroad. Miss Hoyt taught 
a real school, holding a two hours’ session each day. She bas 
shown herself in this, as well as in regular school work, a 
teacher of rare ability. 

The teachers of Tipton of twenty-five years ago are to hold a 
reunion.-—Franklin Co. reports an institute attendance of 114. 
Supt. Evans has very decided ideas touching the qualifications 
of teachers. Result, more real skill and efficiency among school 
workers in that county.——The corner-stone of the new build- 
ing of the State Normal School was laid recently with Masonic 
ceremonies; Dr. A. L. Frisbee, of Des Moines, delivering the 
oration. Gov. Sherman also a in the exercises. —— 
E. T. Cuy Kendall, M.D., of Baltimore, Md., is the newly- 
elected prof. of Mathematics and Astronomy in Simpson Coll. 
— WwW. i. Dixson is the newly-elected prin. of Webster city 
schools. —— Marshall Co. reports an attendance upon her in- 
stitute of 200 teachers; Butler Co. reports 150; Poweshiek, 
150; Page, 150; Story, 125; Cerro Gordo, 130.——R. J. Miller, 
a young man who promises gréat usefulness as an educator, 
takes charge of the Rockwell school next year, 

Last year the teacher# of Cerro Gordo Co. organized a teach- 
ers’ library. Itnow contains 75 volumes of professional works. 


This year literary and scientific circles were organized. A 
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course of reading and study in each circle has been laid out, State, where they are left to grow up with adult convicts. Ten | the recent institute in that place, not one could tell how the 
and at the next session of the institute the circles will meet for | children, under fifteen years old, are now reported as serving | president of the United States is elected! 


conference, discussion, and recitation. A good plan. Let/|terms in the State penitentiary. This is poor economy for a 


others follow. 


Upon the Jasper Co. Inst. 253 teachers were in attendance. | ization. 
Kindergarten work, botany, and zodlogy were some of the in- 
teresting features.——A western Lyceum Bureau has been 
started in Des Moines that offers Iowa talent for lectures, en- 


tertainments, etc. 


NEBRASKA.—The following are among the more important 
changes of teachers for the ensuing year: S. E Clark, of Floris, 
Ia., succeeds Joseph Pasco as prin. of the Wymore schools; 

State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. Miss Ellen D. Harn returns to Barton, Md., from Keneshaw, 

Kansas.—Baker Univ., at Baldwin, Douglass Co., reported | this State; Prof. H. L. McGintie has been elected prin. of the 
an enrollment of 266 students, during the past year. The|Niobara schools at a salary of $900; Rev. E. L. Fox and M. 
board of visitors have made an earnest appeal to the Metho-| Irving Fuller have been elected to professorships in Neb. Wes- 


rich State like Kentucky, besides being a disgrace to her civil- 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. dists of the State for an increased endowment. leyan Univ. At Ponca the following teachers have been 

ILLINoIs.—The following are some of the Illinois school} Bethany Coll. had one graduate last year; Washburn Coll.| elected: Prin., Mr. Seccombe, of Vermillion, D. T.; teacher 

prins., and the names of places to which they go this year for | three,—two ladies and one gentleman; the State Univ. 19. of gremmer dept., Miss Hoskinson, of Heshbon, Penn. ; teacher 
of 


the first time: M. M. Morrison, Adeline; J. H. Allen, Albany; 


The State Univ. does justice to this young State. Law- ntermediate dept.. Miss Gaughran, Ponca; primary dept., 


Harry Moore, Amboy; A. Oakey, Arlington; A. E. Turner, | rence is historic ground, and Mt. Oread, where the stately uni-| Mrs. Seccombe, of Vermillion, and second primary, Miss 

Ashmore; J. L. Hartwell, Ashton; Mr. Simmons, Atlanta;| versity building is located, was the site of Jim Lane’s Fort dur-| Grassmire, of Monticello, Ia. Mr. Seccombe is a graduate of 

Chas. H. Decker, Augusta; C. S. Haines, Argenta; W. E.|ing the struggle of slave and free-state forces, the point from/ Amherst Coll. The schools are to be graded. 

Mann, Bement; J. W. Coultas, Barry; A. C. Butler, Beards-| which Gen. Fremont ‘viewed the landscape o’er’’ before ber 

town; L. S. Dougherty, Benson; E. S. Clark, Cairo; J. E.| starting upon his long snd perilous journey across the plains State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, Sed tees 
v 


New Yorx.—Ex.-Prest. Brown of Hamilton Col 


Rynerson, Camargo; Oscar L. McMurry, Catlin; F. M. Hobart, | that gained for him the title of “‘ Pathfinder.”” The university 
and ac-cepted a call to Dartmouth.—— Whitestown Sem. opened 


Charleston (High School); J. N. Fisher, Dallas City; CO. M. 


is well endowed, has a strong, harmonious faculty, liberal pat- 


MeMillan, Denver; J. A. Adams, Des Plaines; E C. Webster|ronage, enjoys the confidence of the community and State, | Aug. 28. Miss Florence Hart is a new teacher there.——Caz- 
Dixon (north side); Miss Lane, Elsah; Mr. Brown, Fairbury; J.| and in Chancellor Marvin has a scholarly, refined, judicious, | enovia Sem. has been thoroughly repaired during the summer 


Several new teachers have been secured. 


M. Dixon, Fairfield ; J. F. Lyons, Forest; E. E. Rosenberry, | and popular executive officer. vacation. 
Miss Geneva Armstrong of Fayetteville has accepted the po- 


Franklin Grove; Miss Baumgardner, Gardner; E. S. Boyles, 


The salary of Supt. D. C. Tillotson, of Topeka, has been in- 


Georgetown (Clay Co ); Jas. H. Beatty, Grand Tower; Arthur] creased to $1,500 a year. The salaries of all the fourth grade | sition of teacher of vocal music at Elmira Female Coll. 


Treakle, Granville; Geo. S. Morris, Hammond; R. E. Cutler, | teachers of that city have also been increased. 
Harvard; J. A. Fowler, Hennepin; O. P. Burger, Heyworth;| Washburn Coll., Topeka, is in a very flourishing condition. | prin. 
W. A. Stille, Highland; S. T. Adams, Homer; T. A. Fuller, | Prest. McVicar has a happy faculty of securing friends for the 
Hoopeston; J. G. Harmon, Ingraham; Lettie Mercerean, Irv-| institution who look out for its pecuniary wants. Its endow- 
ing Park; H. M. Hamill, Jacksonville; Mrs. Frank Padgett,| ment has been increased $10,000 the past year. Prof. Cressy 
Jacksonville (Second Ward); Lewis A. Thomas, La Salle ;/ will not return to the college. In his place have been engaged 


The trustees of Pompey Acad. have secured R. C. Avery as 
The papers speak highly of him. The full term of the 
academy recently opened with an attendance of 35 pupils. 
Rev. John Greene, for several years a teacher in Colgate 
Acad., and more recently pastor of the Baptist Church at Wa- 
terford, bas accepted the position of prin. of Highstown 


C. R. Cross, Leland; O. P. Bestwick, Lena; B. F. McClelland, | Mr. Howard Bliss and Mr. Frank Craigan, recent graduates of |Sem., N. J 


Lovington; Mr. Forsyth, McLean; Julien L. Frohock, Mc-| Amherst and Harvard respectively. 
Leansboro; Mr. Overacre, Macon; J. C. Gurnea, Macon; L. A. 
Wallace, Marshall; L. S. Kilborn, Martinsville; D. Griffin,| Kansas had one graduate at the West Point Military Acad. 
Mason; H. A. Allen, Medora; J. T. Bowles, Metropolisville;| Graduates of Salina High School are hereafter to be admitted 
Frank McMurry, Melvin; J. J. Wilkinson, Milmine; U. B. | to the State Univ. on diploma. 

Kennedy, Milton; J. M. Harper, Milford; 
Monticello; G. W. Reeder, Mt. Pulaski; Jos. Trenchard, | seating capacity for 249 pupils. 


; Miss Eva Bliss will have charge of the Scientific dept. of the 
Medicine Lodge is to build a $5,000 school-house. Cooperstown Union School. 

Rushford Union School is to have J. M. McKee as prin.—— 
E. B. Nichols, Yale ’77, is to be prin, of Wolcott Union School, 
in place of Prof. Simpson, resigned. —— Prof. A. C. Winters, 


W. H. Skinner,| Council Grove expects to have a $6,000 school-building, with | formerly prin. of Cook Acad., has purchased a seminary at 
San Mateo, Florida. The prin. of Red Creek Sem. is to be L. 


Mowequa; Mr. Evans, Nilwood; Chas. P. Schwer, Nokomis;} Lane Univ., the college of the United Brethren at Lecompton, | W. Baker. 


Chas. Curtis, Odell; E. E. Edwards, Olney; E. B. Latham, | had an attendance of 77 students during the past year. Ingham Univ. has secured a loan of $11,000 to pay its pres- 
Orangeville; Frank Matthews, Pekin; J. A. Mercer, Peoria} The Lawrence public schools enrolled 1,419 pupils during} ent indebtedness. Prof. Stanton has resigned, and will teach 
(Second Dist.); J. T. Johnson, Fourth Dist.; A. W. Beasley, | the past year. art at Los Angelos, Cal. 

Fifth Dist.; Mr. Scullen, Sixth Dist.; Rev. S. C. Humphreys, — Miss Jenvie M. DeVoe, a graduate of the Geneseo Normal, 


Petersburg; Geo. Camp, Piaso; C. C. Duffy, Plano; Charles} Lovuis1ana.—State Supt. E. H. Fay informs us that the cap-| is appointed teacher at Lyons. 

Raymond, Princeton (Tp. High School); P. O. Stiver, Rock| ital of the State has been removed from New Orleans, and all| Prof. I. J. Blakesly has decided to remain as prin. at Ham- 
City; W. H. Hatch, Rock Island (High School); C. W. Vitlum, | State offices are now in the new Capitol at Baton Rouge. mondsport, and not accept his call to Canisteo. 

Rosemond; J. H Crossman, Shannon; Mr. Leman, Shawnee-| The New Orleans school-teachers have been for a longtime| Profs. Post and Pooler will be the instructors at the Steuben 
town, Walter Woodward, Sheridan; Mrs. J.C. Burns, Sparta;| unpaid, and some time ago, when they were in great straits, |Co. Teachers’ Inst., which commences at Bath Sept. 18. 

J. R. Richardson, Stanford; Z. T. Remick, Summerfield; John|sued for their salaries and obtained judgments against the| Prof. G. F. Swayne, formerly prin. of Belleville Union Acad. 
Loomis, Virginia; Miss H. L. Norton, Waterman Station;/city. For doing this, 16 lady teachers have been peremptorily | and more recently teacher of sciences at the Cortland Normal 
Edw. Bangs, Washburn; T. L. Fausler, White Hall; Mr.| dismissed the service. First to starve the school-teachers, | School, has been offered and accepted the position of prin. of 
Shleppy, Windsor; C. R. Buchanan, Woodstock; Geo. L. Guy, | and then toset them adrift if they try to collect the money due | the Seneca Falls Acad. 


Chester; Lewis Deysinger, De Pue. 


The Democratic nominee for State Supt. is Henry Raab, of | — Woman’s Journal. 


Edward Hayward is the new prin. at Clyde. —— There is a 


them, appears to be the New Orleans idea of school management. 
rumor that Prin. Buckham of the Buffalo Normal School has 


Belleville schools. He is a graduate of one of the German —— resigned. 
Prin. C. D. Larkins of Layetteville was recently called to 


universities, and is a man of ripe age and experience. He is 


MissouRI. — The State Univ. opens on the 11th of Sept. 


best known to the teachers of the State as an ardent friend of| Prof. J. W. Sanborn, of the New Hampshire Agricultural | Paterson, N. J., to participate in a competitive examination 


public-school kindergartens. We do not propose to use this|Coll., has been called to the chair of Agriculture, and has ac- | for the principalshi 
column for campaign ends; but, while we have the warmest| cepted; Prof. Spencer of Nova Scotia, has accepted the chair | he be chosen, New 


the high school of that city. Should 
ork will lose a man who, to say no more, 


regard for all the candidates, we desire here to express our be-| of Natural History. The Univ. thus gainstwo more able men. | is a success as a teacher. 
lief that Mr. Strattan’s election will be more beneficial for the} Prof. H. T. Morton, of St. Louis, has been elected supt. of ran 


school interests of the State than would that of any of his op-| the Boonville public schools, Prof. D. A. McMillan having re- 


ponents. 


INDIANA.—A wrong impression has gone forth that the Su- 


New Jersey.—Miss Eva J. Beede, of Meriden, formerly a 
signed to accept the same position in Mexico, Mo. member of the faculty of the Tilton Acad., and more recently 


Prof. G. C. Swallow will remove to Helena, Montana. the successful preceptress of the Wilmington Conf. Sem., 
Dover, Del., has been elected preceptress of the Centenary 


reme Court of the State, when denying the petition of the} MARYLAND. — The State Teachers’ Assoc. met in Cumber-| Collegiate Inst., Hackettstown, one of the largest and most 
rustees of Purdue Univ. for a rehearing in the case involving | land on the 29th of Aug., and continued in session three days. | prosperous educational establishments of the State. 


their right to prohibit students from belonging to secret soci-| About one hundred teachers were present. The discussion on append 
State E ditor, V. G@. CURTIS, Corry, Pa. 


eties, had denied that they possessed this right. The fact is, 
that while the Supreme Court declined to reconsider its decis-| lowing gems: First, Mr. Wight recommended that the so-called 
ion as to the right of the faculty or trustees to demand a cer-| ‘‘ original ’’ pieces spoken at school exhibitions ought to be| assuming a more definite and settled state. 


aduation exercises was unique, as may be seen by the fol- 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Affairs at Allegheny Coll., Meadville, are 
D. J. Hammett, 


tain written pledge of an applicant, as a condition precedent| abolished. .Dr. Squires suggested that probably there was a/| the vice-prest., will be acting president until Jan. 1, 1883, when 


to admission, that he would not hold active connection with | great deal of plagiarism in original graduation essays. Supt. 
any Greek fraternity or other secret society while a student,— 


an election will be held,—Dr. Hyde retiring, and Prof. M. B. 
M. A. Newell acknowledged that there was a time when most| Goff, late of the Western Univ. of Pittsburg, will accept the 


adhering to the ground that they had no such right, —it so0| young men and women under 16 or 20 years of age could, or | chair of Mathematics. 


amended the wording of its decision as to make it clear that it | ought to, write and deliver matter that would interest an audi- 


Supt. Roth and wife have returned from Sunbury, where 


sustains the trustees in the main question at issue. ence, but had grave doubts that any under 15 could do this.| they have been spending vacation, and the Meadville public 
According to the school census of the State, as reported | Could it be that there was considerable humbugging practiced | schools opened Sept. 4 with the usual attendance. 


by State Supt. Bloss, there are only 733 male and 559 females | here as well as in all other trades and professions? Further, 


A change has been made in the Bradford superintendency. 


between the ages of six and twenty-one years in that State who| Mr. Newell was bold enough to suggest that possibly there was | Geo. F. Stone, sec. of the board of directors, has been elected 
cannot read and write. The Inter Ocean says that if all the | terrible little originality anyway, these days. Prof.G.S.Grape|supt. Supt. Stone enters upon his duties under favorable 


rest of the 708,596 children of the ages named can really read and | presented a report on the subject of text-books. Reports were 


auspices. The liberal salaries paid by the city of Bradford 


write, in the proper sense of the word, the State is to be con-| also received from the Com. on Improvement of Text-books | have served to secure an excellent corps of teachers. The new 


gratulated. 


and Modes of Instruction. supt. is a man of recognized ability and influence, and no ef- 


Hadley and Roberts Acad., at Indianapolis, opens with new} The Carrol Co. school board reduced the salaries of her | fort will be spared to maintain the high characttr of the schools 
and strengthened elements of usefulness. Among the new/teachers at the last meeting. Hereafter the maximum of sal-'in that lively city even if Bradford oil-fields are deserted for 
teachers is J. F. Warfel, late prin. of the Central Normal | ary for this county will be $90 per term, and the minimum $45 | “‘ fresher fields and fairer.”’ 


School at Lad 


per term. There are three terms. The board also voted by| On Aug. 15 the Waterford Acad. began its 62d year. Rev. 


a. 

The State Univ. has also an happy increase of students. The|resolution not to give a single cent to defray the expenses of | P. A. Reno, who for the past year has acceptably officiated as 

number of young women in this institution at this time shows | teachers attending the State Assoc., hence the friends of the| pastor of the Tenth-street M. E. Church, has been appointed 

the wisdom of the regents in opening its hall to both sexes.|cause in this county were obliged to use their own money. | to the principalship, and will give the academy his entire care 
Prest. Moss retains the confidence of regents and faculty. The teachers are receiving miserable wages now. Many of the| and guidance. 


married ones certainly cannot support their families on such| Rev. S. M. Glenn will, in addition to his ministerial duties at 


KENTUCKY. — A prominent Southern paper says that Ken-| small pittance. When a friend of the writer commenced teach- | Clintonville, take charge as prin. of Clintonville Acad. The 
has no less than twenty universities and colleges, seven schools |ing in the public schools, thirty-five years ago, they paid him! term commenced Sept. 4. 
of medicine, six theological schools, two law schools, and one | $500 per annum,—please note the ce, he is now receiv-| Prof. J. B. Arbuckle has returned home from Long Branch, 
agricultural and mechanical college, with several hundred | ing just $240. H. | and is visiting his home near Sharpsburg. He has been re- 


grammar schools, academies, and colleges, each holding a high 


elected supt. of the Lehigh Valley High School, near Allen- 


standard of education. There are 250,000 illiterates in the} Micu1gan.—Mr. E. Condit has been engaged as prin. of the | town. 


State. Why? 


Morenci schools for the coming year. The following teachers; Prof. J. B. Ritchey, late professor of Greek and Rhetoric in 


Prof. C. Zdancowicz has been engaged for the ensuing aca-| will assist in the various depts. : Nettie Armstrong, Jennie|Geneva Coll., has accepted the presidency of Lenox Coll., 
demic year as professor of Modern Languages in the -| Gillis, Dora Leighton, Ida Packer, and Addie Slocum. Hopkinton, Ia. He is a brother of Dr. Ritchey of Oil City. 


burg Female Coll. A worthy appointment, 


Strange to say, this wealthy State has no reform school, and, | of the West-side Blissfield schools by Prof. H. C. Wilson. 
in place, thereof, sends children to the penitentiary of the} The Niles Mirror says that, of the 125 teachers present.at Southern States and the District of Columbia is said to be 


Prof. D. A. Hammond will be succeeded in the management _— 
ScHoot Statistics.— The white school population of the 


NEW 


FOR 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 


By ALFRED P. GAGE, A.M., Instructor in Physics in the English High School, Boston. 


The leading feature of this book, and one which distinguishes it from all others of its class, is that it is strictly 
experiment-teaching, i. ¢., it leads the pupil to “read Nature in the language of experiment” Instead of reversing 
the order of Nature by beginning with generalizations and definitions and then only giving illustrations, it places the 
experiment in the form of a question first, and the principles are deduced from this. The experiments, while not trivial. 
are yet so easy, and the apparatus used so simple, that it will generally be possible for the pupil to construct and use 
it with the aid of the directions given. The doctrine of the conservation of energy, which underlies all physical science, 
is made prominent throughout the book. Ready Sept. 10. 


HEATH & CO. Publishers. 
{3 Tremont Piace, 4 Bond Street, 180 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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3,899,961; the colored school population is 1,803,257, The en- 
roliment in all these States is 784,709. In Delaware and Ken- 
tucky the school-tax collected from the colored people is the 
only appropriation for the colored schools. In Maryland there 
is a biennial appropriation by the legislature. In the District 
of Columbia one-third of the school-money is set aside for the 
colored schools; and in the other Southern States the school- 
monies are divided in proportion to population without regard 


to color. 


Texas.—Prof. Fisher, who has a national and also inter- 
national reputation, is spoken of for the chair of Ancient Lan- 
guages in the new Univ. of Texas; Dr. Harris of Concord, 
Mass., and Judge Coolie of Michigan, have already been re- 
quested to accept an appointment in the Univ. and the 
mention of Dr. F.’s name indicates the selection of picked 
men. Dr. Harris declines. 

WIsconsiIn.—The Wisconsin Female Sem., at Fox Lake, has 
been well renovated during vacation, and is welcoming back 
the old students, and receiving new applicants with prospects 
of a large attendance. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— The freshman class at Dartmouth is large. Between 50 
and 60 are reported in the classical dept., 32 in the scientific, 
and 14 in the agricultural. More are expected. Some impor- 
tant changes have been made in the faculty. Prof. R. B. Rich- 
ardson assumes the chair of Greek, which has been vacant 
since the death of Prof. Proctor. Prof. C. F. Richardson suc- 
ceeds Prof. Sanborn in the chair of English Literature. 

— Miss Laura M. Saunderson, a graduate of the high school 
at Nashua, has accepted the position of principal of the female 
dept. of Drury Coll. 

— The New Hampshire Conference Sem., Tilton, —S. E. 
Quimby, principal,—bhas already nearly 140 pupils this fall, 
and more are coming; the largest term for years. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The trustees of Shoreham Acad. have unanimously elected 
Prof. C. H. French, of Boston, as principal of the academy at 
Shoreham Village for the ensuing year. Mr. French has won 
many golden opinions and hosts of friends as clerk at ‘ Hotel 
Nanepashemet, Marblehead-Neck, during the season now 
closing, and leaves that position to open school Sept. 11, fol- 
lowed by the regrets of many guests, and others, at his 
departure, and their best wishes at his success. A large num- 
ber of students have registered at the academy, and a prosper- 
ous term is expected. 

— Of the 941 graduates from the Acad. Dept. of Univ. of 
Vermont during the 81 years of its existence, 64 have become 
physicians, 198 clergymen, and 359 lawyers 

— Miss Ada L. Dunton, of the ciass of ’83 Smith Coll., takes 
the position of preceptress at the West Rutland High School, 
in place of Miss Mara Dana, who enters Smith Coll. 

— A meeting of the Vermont Coll. of Teachers will probably 
be held at Montpelier, Sept. 22 and 23, to consider important 
business. 

— The Barr and Burton Sem., Manchester, has opened with 
Rev. M. L. Severance as principal. The number of scholars 
entered is larger than for many years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— In view of the rapidly increasing development of the vari- 
ous branches of electrical engineering, and the consequent de- 
mand for persons conversant with the theory and applications 
of electricity, the Inst. of Technology, Boston, has established 
a course of instruction bearing more directly upon this subject 
than any of those which have hitherto been offered to the 
students, This has been done by establishing an alternative 
course in physics, to be known as Course VIII., B, which will 
differ from the present Course VIII. chiefly in the continued 
study of electricity, instead of the pursuit of other branches of 
physics, and in the introduction of a considerable amount of 
practice in the laboratory of mechanical engineering and the 
workshops, in place of chemical analysis. 

— Miss E. A. Parkhurst, of Gloucester, has been elected to 
the high school at Weymouth.——Miss Lucy A. Jacobs, who 
was for ten years teacher in the high school at Chelsea, has 
taken a similar position at Malden.——N. F. Wilcox, recently 
graduated from Williams Coll., has been elected principal of 
the high school at Conway.——W. C. Clapp, of Stoughton, has 
taken the grammar school at Vineyard Haven. 

— More than 250 of the young women at Wellesley Coll. 
study chemistry. The college expects to instruct about 500 
students this year. A new preparatory school is to be estab- 
lished in Philadelphia this autumn, as a source of supply for 
Wellesley. The annual charges of the college have been raised 
from $250 to $275. 

— Monson Acad.,—G. J. Cummings, principal, — opened 
Sept. 4 with same teachers as last year. The prospects are 
very good, 80 students being in attendance. 

— Out of a graduating class of 24 from the Boston Latin 


School seeking college admission, this year, 22 received 66 hon- 
ors without condition. There were only four conditions in- 
curred in the whole class. One graduate received nine honors 
out of the 10 studies in which he was examined. 

— Wilbur F. Nichols, of Minneapolis, Minn., succeeds W. 
E, Judd as prin. of the Park street school, Holyoke. 

— Miss A. L. Dunton, a graduate of Smith Coll., goes to 
West Rutland as assistant in the high school. 


— Mr. William Briggs of Boston has been elected teacher of 
Drawing in Fitchburg. 

— Miss C. B. Goodwin of North Troy has been engaged as 
assistant at Nichols Acad., vice Prof. Levinsky resigned. 

— The trustees of St. Mark’s School at Southboro presented 
Dr. and Mrs. Coolidge $1,600, in token of good will upon their 
retirement from the school. 

— Miss M. S. Donaldson of Falmouth has been reélected 
prin. of the Union School, Brockton. 

— Leicester Acad. opened the 5th inst. with sixty-eight pu- 
pils, the new school-rooms and scientific hall, as well as the 
rooms for students, presenting a very attractive aspect. 

— There are 168 school-houses in Boston. 

— At Woburn it has been voted to admit on probation all 
applicants to the high school who have attained an average of 
6 per cent. in examinations. 

— At the last meeting of the Cambridge School Board, Misses 
R. Nickerson, Julia Gushee, and Eliz. G. Hutchinson were ap- 
pointed temporary teachers vice Misses G. P. Hale, Hattie 
Butler, and Ella G. Clark, who are granted leave of absence. 


The salaries of Miss Munroe, Miss Scudder, Miss Gleason, and | 


— Pearce of the high school were fixed at $950 per annum 
each. 

— We regret to have to record the death of Miss Ida Sheldon, 
for several years a teacher in the Green Grammar School at 
Lowell. She was 33 years old. 

— Ambherst Coll. opened with an entering class of about 
ninety. Prof. Henshaw returned from Europe on the same 
steamer with Prest. Seelye. He has ordered a physical appa- 
ratus for the college, costing about $800, which will be delivered 
in afew months. Rev. J. F. Genung has been appointed in- 
structor in rhetoric at the college during the coming year. 

— Miss Lillian L. Taylor has been appointed to the Carter 
School, Chelsea, vice Miss Merrill, resigned. Misses E. Louise 
Gage and Lola Mariner are the latest appointments at Lynn. 

— At Salem, Mrs. J. E. Clark and Miss V. E. Hapgood, re- 
sign. Miss Sarah W. Fox, of the high school, has been 
granted a vacation of one year. Miss Endora Morey, Miss 
Fanny Kann, and Miss Minnie E. Clark have been elected 
teachers in the high school, the two first named in place of 
Miss S. L. Graves and Miss A. E. Long, resigned; salaries, 
Miss Kann, $850; Miss Morey and Miss Clark, $800 each. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The new school-year sees many changes of teachers in the 
State. Among them we note the following: 

At Woonsocket Prof. Millg Whittlesey of Pittsfield succceeds 
A. J. Eaton as prin. of the high school; A. D. Gray of Bath, 
Me., succeeds Charles J. Tucker as assistant; A. Eliza Fuller 
succeeds Miss Lizzie Rand at the second grammar school; 
Miss Annie Sharpe takes charge of the third grammar school, 
taught by Miss Moses last term; Miss Hattie Allen takes charge 
of the intermediate in the consolidated district, formerly 
taught by Georgie E. Paul; and Georgie E. Paul succeeds Miss 
A. Eliza Fuller in the third primary, on North Main street. 

At Westerly, in district No. 1, Mr. E. S. Ball, a teacher in 
the Bradford (Penn.) schools last year, takes the place of Prof. 
T. D. Adams; and Miss Lottie E. Smith takes the place vacated 
by Miss Chamberlain, as assistant in the bigh school. In dis- 
trict 16, Pawcatuck, Mr. G. L. Lincoln of Andover succeeds 
Mr. C. H. Babcock, who has been prin. for the last eight years. 
In district No. 18 Miss Jennie B. Cross succeeds Miss Susie 
Green in the first primary. 

At Greenwich Acad. Mr. Wm. D. Burdick assumes the chair 
of the late Prof. Eastman; Miss C. J. Hoagg, the new precep- 
tress, has just returned from Europe. Alice Crompton of 
Greenwich takes the place of Miss Partridge as teacher of 
Elocution. 

Ashaway has the following new corps of teachers: Mr. Frank 
Hill, of Alfted Centre, as prin.; Miss Jessie F. Briggs in the 
intermediat dept., Miss Mattie Avery in the primary, and Miss 
Minnie Kenyon in the sub-primary,—the last the only reén- 


gagement. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Miss S. Maria Davis has engaged as teacher in the public 
schools at Grosvernordale. 

— Mr. Horace Day, Sec. of the Board of Ed. of New Haven 
for the past twenty years, has resigned. 

— Mr. J. C. Burke, for three years past assistant in the dept. 
of Physics and Natural History in Wesleyan Univ., Middle- 
town, takes the dept. of Natural Science at Lasell Sem., Au- 
burndale, Mass., the ensuing year, with full power to add all 
appliances desired. 

— Mr. Wm. E, Hatch, who for the last two or three years 
has been at the head of the graded school at Branford, has 
resigned to accept the superintendency for the schools of Mil- 
ford, Mass. Mr. Hatch was highly successful at Branford, 
and will, we are confident, prove equally so in his new posi- 
tion, in which he has our best wishes. 


schools, where he has previously labored to general acceptance. 
— At a recent meeting of the School Board of Litchfield over 
thirty candidates were examined, but no assignments were 
made at the time. 

— Miss S. Addie Johnson, for eight years teacher in the 
public schools at Marlboro, has been employed in Willimantic. 
— Miss Eva M. Tappan, who has had charge of a private 
school at Stonington the past year, takes an important position 
in Mrs, Williams’s private school at Buffalo, N. Y. 


PERSONALS. 
— H. M. James, one of the assistant supts. of the Cleveland 
schools, has been elected supt. of schools at Omaha, Neb., at a 
salary of $3,000. 
— A granite memorial to Elihu Burritt, bearing the simple 
inscription, “‘ Friend of Peace and Philanthropist,” will be 
set up in New Britain (Ct.) cemetery this week. 


— Six North Carolina school-girls have spent their summer 
vacation by a four-hundred-mile tramp through the mountains 
of that State, stopping at farm-houses, and doing as they 
pleased generally. 

— Joseph Alden, LL.D., long prominent in educational 
work, has resigned the presidency of the State Normal School 
at Albany, N. Y., a position he has occupied for fifteen years. 
He was for six years president of Jefferson Coll. 


—Prof. Lewis Boss, of the Dudley Observatory at Albany, has 
gone to Washington with complete arrangements for one of the 
government parties, of which he is chief, to go to So. America 
to witness the transit of Venus, Dec. 6. 

— Herbert Spencer, Mr. Tyndall, Mr. Darwin, Mr. Huxley, 
and all other foreign authors who have contributed volumes to 
the ‘*‘ International Scientific Series,’’ published in the United 
States by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., have received a royalty 
of ten per cent. on the retail price of every one of their books 
sold. in this country. 

— The late Prest. Allen, of Girard Coll., was four times 
married,—first, to Martha, daughter of Bishop Richardson, of 
Toronto, Canada; second, to Ellen Honora Curtin, sister of the 
ex-governor of Pennsylvania; third, to Mary Quincy, of Bos- 
ton, a member of the historic Quincy family; and fourth, to 
Mrs. Anna M. Gamwill, widow of a prominent Philadelphia 
merchant. 

— 8. C. Stone, master of the Sherwin School, Boston, spent 
his vacation in California. While in San Francisco, visiting 
his two brothers, old residents of that city, a reception was 
tendered him, at which he met many of the most prominent 
educators of the Pacific coast, among them Wm. T. Reid, for- 
merly of Brookline, now prest. of the Univ. of California; 
Hon. John Swett, ex-State Supt. of Public Instr.; Hon. Ira G. 
Hoitt, formerly a teacher in the Boston English High School; 
Prof. Eben Knowlton, and many others. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


ENGLAND.—The report of the London School Management 
Com., for the half-year ending March 24, 1882, has been re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Education, Washington. It embodies 
the reports of 141 schools, of which 122 are permanent and 19 
temporary. The average attendance of the former was 93,553, 
and of the latter 5,249. The per centage of passes in reading 
was 90.8, a little below the same for the preceding half-year; 
and in writing and arithmetic, 88.4 per cent., and 848 per cent. 
respectively, both being a little above those of the preceding 
half-year. The average net grant per child in average attend- 
ance was for all departments 16s 9d. The gross average cost 
per child in average attendance was £2 16s. 1034d., and the 
net cost £1 11s. 134d. The staff of teachers included: Adult 


teachers—male, 1,352 ; female, 2,333. Pupil teachers—male, 
286 ; female, 792. Candidates—male, 93; female, 375. The 
average weekly fee charged in the schools of the board is 2°2d. 
The average total salaries, including average fixed salaries and 
average share of grants, are as follows: Head-masters, £254 
2s. 7d. ; head-mistresses, £174 14s. 4d.; assistant-masiers, 
£116 118. 5d.; assistant mistresses, £94 8s. 10d. The — 
of two examiners of needle-word (ladies) are included. hey 
find that a system of class-teaching must be adopted before 
good work can be insured; they also emphasize the importance 
of keeping the children longer upon plain sewing. The Super- 
intendent of Instruction in Cookery reports 20 centers in oper- 
ation during the half-year; attendance, 27,656; cost of ma- 
terial, £152 11s. 74¢d.; realized from sale of food, £128 1s. 634d. 

From informatiun received at the Bureau of Education it 
appears that the Industrial School Commission arranged to 
visit Scotland during the recess. The Commission hold 
sittings in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, for the purpose 
of hearing evidence in reference to the working of reforma- 
tories and similar institutions in these towns. 


?@™ Read announcement of The Atlantic Portraits, on 


— Prin. Pierce is continued in charge of the New Milford 


second page of THE JOURNAL. 


New School Algebra 
In Prof. Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course. 


Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 


Kindergartners Trained 


At STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Send for circulars. 381 h 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 
tion before passing to another. 12mo. $1.20 

Sent to teachers, d, examination 
with a view to introduction, upon of 60 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & C0., 29 West 28d St., Now York. 


BUTLER’s | | 


1882. Address 
382 (1) 


Saves time and labor. 
Send for sample. 
C. W. BuTLER, Defiance, O. 


EXAMINATION 
RECORD. 


Denmark Academy, 


A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 


for business, and for entering 
Ame ere =e The fortieth year opens Sept. 12, 
the Princi 


AND WOMEN. 
the best} 


SINGING-CLASS 


FOR THE INSTRUOTION OF 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Every Saturday at 11 o’clock A.M., 


H. E. HOLT, Teacher, 
At the NEW-ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Franklin Square, Boston, 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


NOW READY. 


Little Songs for Little Singers. 
Short, pleasing rote songs for Prima 
Schools, Kindergartens, etc. By W. T. 
GirFe. 25 cts. each. 


“Song Clarion.”’ 
Gilees, Part-Songs, Anthems, &c., for 
Schools, Choirs, Glee Clubs. Singing 
Classes. By Girre. 50c.; $5 per doz. 


‘* Music Made Easy.” 
The only practicai Music Primer. 50 cts. 


One sample copy sent for 2¢ of above prices. 


G@. W. BINGHAM, 
Denmark, Iowa. 


SHG ow 


town. Terms and fit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Portions Me. GEO. D. NEWHALL & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


STEEL 


316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


PENS. 


TVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, New- York. 
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The Great Epics of Mediwval Germany. - - - 


Some Late Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Andrew Jackson. - - - - . - Sumner Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost $1 25 
American Prose.—Hawthorne, Irving, etc. Holiday ed. “6 “ « 300 
Complete Algebra. - - - - - - Wentworth Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 40 

English Literature. : - . - - Kellogg Clark & Maynard, NY 
Hand book of Politics for 1882. - . - + McPherson Jas J Chapman, Wash, DC 2 00 
Perfection School Speaker. - - - - AT B DeWitt, NY 10 
Practical Arithmetic. - - - - - Wentworth, Hill Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 00 
Egypt under its Khedives. Franklin Sq. Lib. No.267. De Leon Harper & Bros, NY 20 
Look Before You Leap. Leisure Hours Series, - - Alexander Henry Holt & Co, NY 1 00 
Young Folks’s History. New ed. - - - Higginson Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
On Classification of Books. - . . - - Smith Library Bureau, Boston 1 2 
Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. - - - - Hughes Macmillan & Co, NY 1 00 
School Atlas of Astronomy. New edition. - - Johnston G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 4 50 
Social Equality. - - - Mallock “6 os 1 50 
Plunkett's Troubles, - - . - - - Gilbert W B Smith & Co, NY 25 
Young Disciple. - - - os 1 2 
The New Novility. Paper. - - - - - J W Forney D Appleton & Co, NY 50 
Rodman the - - - C F Woolson as 50 
The Scientific Evidence of Organic Evolution. - - Romanes Macmillan & Co, NY 50 
Brown’s English Grammars. New editions. . Kiddle Wm Wood & Co, NY 50 
Campaigns of the Civil War. Vol.X. - . - Cox Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY = 
50 
00 


Roberts Bros, Boston 
Dippold 
J Spare,AM,MD Author, New Bedford, Mass 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Rapip DECLINE ARRESTED.—Mrs. Anna 
G. Fourqurean, of San Marco, Texas, wife of 
a well-known and influential citizen of that 
place, writing under date of May 21, 1881, 
says: “‘In the Spring of 1878, a deep cold set- 
tled on my lungs; I had a dreadful cough, ac- 
companied by daily fevers, sleepless nights, in- 
digestion, loss of flesh and strength, mental 
depression, and hemorrhages from the lungs. 
This state continued for eighteen months, not- 
withstanding I had the treatment of good pby- 
sicians. By this time I had lost all vitality, 
spent most of the time in bed, coughed contin- 
ually, raising a large quantity of deep yellow 
mucus, and after a little sleep in the latter part 
of the night, I would awaken drenched by 
night-sweats, and so prostrated that I could not 
raise myself in bed until I had taken a little 
brandy. J began to lose hopes of life. My 
husband and my neighbors thought I could not 
possibly live. About this time your ‘ Compound 
Me ae Treatment’ was brought to our notice. 
My husband immediately sent forit; I stopped 
the use of all medicines and began the ‘ Treat- 
ment.’ I was too weak at first to take it for as 
long a time as two minutes; but gradually the 
inhalations increased in length and strength, 
and would leave such a delightful sense of re- 
lief to my lungs that I loved to inhale. My 

evers grew lighter each day until I had none. 

wo weeks from the beginning of the treat- 
ment I began to feel like a new person; could 
take walks; found myself singing while at my 
work ; indeed, I scarcely recognized myself; 
my flesh increased, and I felt and looked 
younger. I used the ‘ Treatment’ four months 
faithfully ; after that irregularly for several 
months; and at the end of twelve mouths from 
the time I began it, I had no cough, no sign of 
lung disease; in other words, I WAS WELL. 
It is more than a year since I left off taking 
the Oxygen, and I have no return of the dis- 
ease.”’ Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
its nature, action, and results, with reports of 
cases, and full information, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD advertise in this 
week’s JOURNAL the new edition of Higgin- 
son’s Young Folks’ History of the United 
States, brought down to President Arthur’s in- 
auguration. This last chapter which Colonel 
Higginson has just added covers the years since 
Gen. Grant’s second term (1876), and is a re- 
markably concise epitome of the events of those 
six years, told with that grace of style and 
beauty of diction of which he is master. We 


know of no other writer who can throw such a 
charm over dry facts, or clothe stern events so 
attractively. Dickens’s Young Folks’ History 
of England has been immensely popular, but 
Higginson’s is fully equal for the ‘‘ Young 
Folks’’ of the United States. 


HEALEY’s VEGETABLE TONIC PILLS AND 
CoBDIAL are proclaimed by acclamation the 


surest aid for all weaknesses of the generative 
organs. See advt. on page 162. 


W. Raymond and J. A. WHITCOMB an- 
nounce an Autumn Excursion of five days to 
the Catskill Mountains, with trips upon the Bud- 


son River and visits to West Point, Newburgh, 
New York, &c., amid scenes of matchless nat- 


ural beauty and rare historical interest. This 
is one of the series of Raymond’s Popular Ex- 
cursions, No. 9. The party leave Boston Mon- 
day, Sept. 18, and return Friday, Sept. 22. For 


full ceemamere circular, with price of tickets 
(all traveling expenses included), address as 
above, 240 Washington Street, Boston. This 
is a capital opportunity to visit a region of pic- 
turesque and romantic interest at a small ex- 


pense, 


THERE are forty-four places called Milton in 
the United States, but only one pen called Es- 


terbrook’s Falcon No. 048. It can be ured 
from all stationers and booksellers, ii | 


W. S. Fortrescust & Co., 811 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia, publish Sadler's Counting - House 
Arithmetic; royal 8vo, half-arabesque, 510 
pages; retail price, $2.25. The most com- 
plete treatise of the kind ever published. 
This work has received the unqualified in- 
dorsement of the principals of numerous com- 
mercial colleges. Examination copies, with a 
view to introduction, mailed on receipt of two- 
thirds of price. Circulars of this and other 
valuable text-books sent on application. 

To make one’s way to success in life, 

To do it easily without a strife, 

Early to school commence to go, 

Learn how to read, to spell, and write, 

And soon it will be your great delight 

To strive to learn with all your might. 

When to the blackboard you shall go, 

If Swasey made it, you certainly will know; 

Because it will be superfine. 

There you will wish to spend all your time; 

You will then learn more in one day 

Than you willin a week in any other way. 

No time is lost, no money thrown away, 

By using SwAseEy’s Blackboard’s every day. 

If Mr. Swasey you wish to fiad,— 

You can do so in a moment’s time,— 


To Boston, Brattle Street, you must go, 

Just a few doors from Tremont Row. 

IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 

TEACHERS and school officers who desire 
the best of standard text-books should exam- 
ine the publications of E. H. Butler & Co., 18 
South Sixth Street, Philapelphia. This house 
is one of the oldest educational publishers in 
the country, being established in 1837. ‘‘ Good 
school text-books and honorable dealing”’ has 
been the motto of this firm from its origin, and 
the present members of the firm nobly main- 
tain the past record. 

THE gloomy fears, the desponding views, 
the weariness of soul that many complain of, 
would often disappear were the blood made 
pure and healthy before reaching the delicate 
vessels of the brain. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla pu- 
rifies and vitalizes the blood; and thus con- 
duces to heaith of body and sanity of mind. 


Any of our readers who need Mathematical 
Instruments, Optical Instruments, and Micro- 
scopes, Magic Lanterns, Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, should send for cata- 
logues of James W. Queen & Co., 924 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. Their stock is said 
to be the largest and best assorted in the coun- 
try, and prices reasonable, 

For bilious fevers and. malarial disordere, 
use Ayer’s Ague Cure. Taken according tw 
directions, its success is guaranteed, 


CEPHALINE is invaluable for biliousness, 
headache, and torpidity of the liver. 


RS NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 

Vik WS, Kooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in For Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Réports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books, Send for a Catalogue. 
Solicited. 


Pick-up Orders 
| A. 8. CLARK, 
3738 21 BARCLAY STREET, New Yorx. 


oye NEXT CLASS of the Springtield Training 
School for kindergartoers will open Uctober 3, 
For circulars and intormation address 


984.4. (1) $3 Myrtio Bpringties 


| 


JUST READY, 
NEw EDITION 


Brown’s English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the Pustisuers oF Brown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these PorputaArR STANDARD TExtT-Books have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 


AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 


also striven to retain the er 


ammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 


ticulars, virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 
ith these alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 
Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
desire to examine it, on receipt of 25 cents, and of the “ Institutes” on receipt 


of cents. 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


1102 Walnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Cataiogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
aw” SOMETHING NEW.—Teachors Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX 


Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near - Affords 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbiing on lower edge o book. Cir- 


Address 


Copy-Book. “eo pages TW. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


New England Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 

2 WALTER SMITH, Principal. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 14th, 1882. 
For circulars address E. TOURJEE. 383 m (1) 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


WII begin its 48th year Sept.7. Fine laboratory, ob- 
servatory, and cabinets. orough instruction. Best 
of home influences. Send for circular to Miss A. E. 
STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass. 378 h 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica! instruction 
ls given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
ladelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sp 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist 8t., PHILA. 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies and Cirls, 
BELMONT, MASS., 

(Siz miles from Boston.) 
Thorough English education ; French, Painting, Elo- 


cution, and Horseback-riding 
For circulars address Miss M. C. PRATT. 3824 


Riverside Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


This school will be opened Oct. 4, 1882. Location 
unsurpassed for beauty and healthfualness. Pupils pre- 
red for Wellesley and Smith Colleges. Thorough 
uglish course. Superior instruction in other branches. 


Resident pupils will be under the personal care of the 
Principal, a lady of New-England education and ex 
rience in teaching, and of a teaching-experience of 


_—_ in two of the leading State Normal schools of 
ennsylvania. 
For circulars, address Miss T. Au- 
dale, Mass. 383 d (i) 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 

Miss Luoy A. HILL, Miss KATHARINE A. HILL, Prins. 


The Missres HILL, having had excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,'82, in connection therewith,a DEPARTMENT, 
plonesaly located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired and 

ealthfal village about twenty miles from Boston. 

Pupils can here quietly prepare themselves for col- 
lege, or pursue such special courses as may be desired. 
Particular attention given to the individaal needs of 


each pupil. 

Miss L. A. HILv’s long experience in not 
only enables her to teach French and 
stant practice in conversation, but also gives her pe- 
culiar advantages in schoo! government. Native teach- 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 

References: Rev. Theodore Edson, D.D., Lowell ; 
Rev. T. M. Colwell, D.D., Lowell; J. T. Littieton, A.M., 
W. F. College, Murfreesboro, N. 0. 


& ‘LUCY A. HILL, 
126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mage, 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’'S LECTURES 


ON THE 


Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PrRoF. Brown will make ep ments with Colleges, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a FoLt COURSE OF 12 LECTURES; for a PARTIAL 
COURSE OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lectare, 
**A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 

Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass., 

Or, ALDINE HOTEL, PuHILa, 382 


RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


[Ohartered Queen's College” in 1770.) 

New Brunswick, N. J. lhour fr. N. York, on Pa. R. R. 

Year begins (examinations for admission) Sept. 20, 1882. 
A thoroug equipped College. rienced tu suc- 


ful professors; no inexperienced tutors. 
ets for admission, those of the New 


ocmeges. Classical course, full and thoro 
onorsin the intercoll te contests. Best meth 
mple provision for electives, w 

prescribed work, in Junior and Senior 

The Scientific Department is by act of 
lature the “‘ State College to promote cultureand 
the Mechanic Arts.” le nstant field- 


cabinets. 
ce in surve an nee’ . In chemis 
research by students is encouraged. 
Graduates uniformly secure profitable positions in 


ormation, 
EDWARDs GATES, Pu.D., .» President, 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. sése0w 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and for Civil and for 
Faull illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


WANTED, 


By a gentleman bearing a medical degree, a situation 
as teacher of botany zodlogy, and biological subjects. 
Would make avai'able, if desired, a set of Marshall's 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s ‘New 
pes” with cases for reagents and 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


MONEY-GETTING being the chief aim in life, 
its proper expenditure should not prove of sec- 
ondary importance, That travel consumes a 
much larger proportion of our finances than it 
should, is evident from the fact that but few 
possess the secret of retrenchment in this di- 
rection. Two important factors of expense in 
travel is carriage-hire and transfer of baggage; 
and that the traveling public is more generally 
becoming disposed to throw off their former 
burden, is patent from the army of guests who 
daily register at and fill the 450 rooms (reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day) at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite the Grand Central De- 
pot, New York City. Its European plan; ele- 
gant restaurants; café, lunch, and wine-rooms; 
unexcelled cuisine ; moderate prices; cour- 
teous treatment; unchallenged management; 
coupled with its guests incurring no expense 


for carriage-hire, or baggage transfer; with 
elevated railway, horse-cars, and stages to all 
parts of the city, passing its doors, renders the 
Grand Union one of the most desirable of 
homes for travelers in the city, and also estab- 
lishes its success and world-famed popularity. 
— Exchange. 


TEACHERS of Natural Science, school and 
college officers in want of Chemicals and Chem- 
ical Apparatus suitable for all technical, scien- 
tific, and analytical uses, should bear in mind 
that the old, reliable firm of Bullock and Cren- 
shaw, 528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, keep the 
most desirable goods in the country at reason- 
able prices. Full descriptive, priced catalogue 
sent on application. See their card on second 
page of Tok JOURNAL. 

TEACHERS in New England should remem- 
ber that J. W. Gilson, Esq., is the general 
agent of J. B. Lippincott & Co. for New Eng- 
land, and, that his office in Boston is at 87 
Franklin Street. Their educational publica- 
cions include the best standard works of ref- 
erence, 

WE desire to call attention to the announce- 
ment on the first page, of S. M. Stern, Prin- 


cipal of Stern’s School of Languages, 27 East 
44th St., New York. ih 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


VOL. IV. ANDREW JACKSON. By WILLIaM G, 
SUMNER, Professor of Political and Social Science 
in Yale College, 1vol. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


This is the fourth volume in the series of “American 
Statesmen,” edited by Mr. John T. Morse, Jr. It com- 
prises in compact form the leading facts in the life of 
Andrew Jackson, and describes his connection with 
public affairs, and has marked influence upon the his- 
tory of the country during the stormy years of his 
political life. 


ALICE AND PHBE CARY’S POEMS. 
Household Edition. 

The Complete Poetical Works of ALICE and PHa@BE 
Cary. New Household Edition, with two steel por- 
traits. Uniform with the Household Lowell, Holmes, 
&c. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00; half calf, $4.00; morocco 
or tree calf, $5.00. 


BRET HARTE’S POEMS. 
Weuseheold Edition. 

The Complete Poetical Works of BRET HARTE. New 
Household Edition, with steel portrait of the author. 
Uniform with the other Household Poets. 1 vol. 
12mo, $3.00; hf. calf. $4.00; morocco or tree calf, $5. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Holiday Edition. 

Selections from the prose writings of HAWTHORNE, 
IRVING, LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, Low- 
ELL, THOREAU, and EMERSON. Illustrated with 8 
steel portraits of these authors. 8vo, cloth, hand- 
somely stamped, $3.00; half calf, $5.50; morocco or 
tree calf, $7.50. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. 


Holiday Edition. 
Edited by Henry Cabot Lopae. With 24 full-page 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, handsomely stamped, $3.00; 
half calf, $5.50; morocco or tree calf, $7 50. 


*.* For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
& price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


A WEEK. horaecasily made. Costly 


CLARK. & MAYNARD, Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Anderseon’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in English; 

Gutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. | pos 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention d to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New ‘Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.. Agents. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., . 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical of: 1.10 
BRescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
L.loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


Sujadg pus 


38 Zz 
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SEND FOR OUR 
BARGAIN 
Catalogue of Books, 

And you will become a purchaser. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
372tf 124 Nassau Street, New York. 
HOW | ofthe bind in the 
Order PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ap on. ool Supplies 
MONEY, | 
STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 
College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 

Correspondence invited, 
CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 

Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
S123 Broadway, New York. 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


: B80 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, iow 
or > see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. (Mailed for 


tage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute, 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


The New England 
BUREAU of EDUCATION 


“Good Words” still come. The Principal of an im- 
porieet (N. H.) High School, who has decided to remain 
n charge, writes: ‘‘ Allow me to thank you for your 
efforts in my behalf, and be assured, if I am ever again 
compelled to seek a higher salary, I shall avail myself 
of the aid of your valuable Bureau.” 

385 HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 az (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


T F AC 4 FE R S WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROCKWAY TEaAcH.- 

ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, lll. 384zz 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New York. 


Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETIOCAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGEND 
348-zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
hool Properties. 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms. Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the **EDUGATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for o- Address 

D. F. DIMON, Manager, 

367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Several students from the East who have a tendency 
to weak lungs, bronchial affection, or asthma, have 
found permanent relief in Colorado, and have been 
able to carry forward their studies to adventage. Send 
for catalogue. 
E. P. TENNEY, President, 

381 f Colorado Springs, Col. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 

Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


ay For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 
Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes, Four courses of study. J As.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Atricus G. 
HAYGOOD, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance tions, Jane 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPsON, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply te Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
. H,. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


372 zz 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub- 
lic schools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

** IT have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very strongest terms. I can conscientiously ad- 
vise all teachers seeking positions to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 
dates you recommend.”’ 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials, 

B. LANDIS 

370 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
; T h will find the central location and 
Cacners « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 
make it the best avenue to situ- I d S 
ations in the. eS an outh, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 
Send ome a to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


sy School and lib: Cincinnati, 
supplies at lowest Agents Wanted. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


This Bureau is in need of FIRST-CLASS 
TEACHERS Of every grade from the kinder- 
garten to the college, to supply the de- 
mand all over the nation. It is never 
“too late in the season,’—the demand is 
CONSTANT, and greater this first week in 
September than ever before. Now is the 
time for;wELL. QUALIFIED teachers to regis- 
ter,—NO OTHERS WANTED. Prompt atten- 
tion will be given to all calls for teachers 
by letter or telegram, and when intrusted 
with the selection of the candidate the 
undersigned will, with great care, avail 
himself of his long professional experi- 


ence. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
878 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 
TON will reopen their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Classes at 52 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass.,on Monday 
Oct.9. They will beat home after Oct.1. Applications 
for the Normal Class, which +“ in November, may 
be addressed as above, or made in person between 1 and 
3 during October. 
Wiesbaden, Germany, Aug. 11, 1882. 383 i 


INDERGARTEN. 
4 THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i Mrs. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Princ. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Tenth 

ear begins Monday, Sept. 4, at 1679 Washington 

St. Pl House), Boston. Candidates for admission 

will present themselves at the school at 10 A.M.. former 

students at 9. OTrTo Fucus, Acting Principal. For 

circular and further particulars address the Curator, 
Miss F. LooKE, at the school. 381 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

55 Address E. H. RvuSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 


hio, | ELLEN Hypk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpEN, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 


PREPARATORY. 


. I, or ege, entific ools, or 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. 
appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Mil 
drill. 7. Elocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. z 


GSoarding SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80us 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKRSLEE, A.M, 
Kast Greenwich, B. L. 


and Ad- 


For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 10. 


NOTICE! 


Failing to offer any sound argument as a reason for the adoption of their own books, certain rival publishers 
and their agents have stated that MARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMAR, edition of 1874, will no longer 
be supplied; secondly, that the new standard edition of the same can not be introduced without formal action 
being taken. and other similar misrepresentations, in order to displace Harkness. No intelligent teacher would 
be deceived by statements emanating from such sources; but, to allay any misapprehension that may arise from 
the circulation of false reports of this kind, the publishers of Harkness’s Latin books will state that both editions 
of the Grammar will continue to be supplied regularly and promptly; and that the new edition has been so 
thoroughly and carefully revised that no further changes will be necessary for many years. To avoid further 
trouble, therefore, by past and prospective changes, by which certain text-books are noted, teachers of Latin are 
advised to take Harkneas’s New Standard Grammar, or retain the former edition, which will be continued in 
the market as long as there is any demand for it. 

The various texts and Readers, with references to both Grammars, have already been prepared, and will be 
furnished as desired. 


NEw YORK, September 1, 1882. D. APPLETON & CO. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
( Educational Department ), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 


377 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


SADLER’S COUNTING - HOUSE ARITHMETIC, 
8vo, haif arabesque, 510 PP-» retail price, $2.25, The 
most complete treatise of the kind ever published. This 
work has received the unqualified indorsement of the 
principals of numerous Commercial Colleges. Examin- 
ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re- 
ceipt of two-thirds of price. Circulars of this and other 
valuable text- books sent on application. 378 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classica? Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon aregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 12mo 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, 61.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for 75 cents. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Im ters, 
SiO Walnut st., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 
six months to March |, (882. 

Now Keady : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
fests Henry VIII; Richard Il; Richard III; Macbeth; 

idsummer-Night’s Dream; ‘Henry V; As You Like It; 


Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet: 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s e; King John; 1 


Henry IV; 2 Henry ; Taming of the Shrew; 


with an lntroductory Chapter on the Course of Anal V; Lear 
All’s Well that Ends Well ; Coriolanus ; 


qe By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany mbeline ; 
ird American, from 11th German ed. Edited by | Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin-| Measure; Merry Wives of indsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 


Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 


for Circular. A. ©, STOOKIN, 4Agt. for New 4 


son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, postage free. 

ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any py of 
the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO.., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00, 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. $1.00, 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER 
Edited by JosEPHINE E.Hopapon. With Biograph. 
ical Sketches, Portraits, and lilustrations. Teachers’ 
rice for set (Leuflets aud Pamphiet), 50 cents; for 


a 
ARSE AAAA LALA 
sed in e » Public Schools, And 
“Normal Ingfitutes im the Northw : 
Price _§ 


LAD 


; d with eu flets or Pamphiet separately, 25 cts. 
py; book. with c Address & Special Rates for Introduction. 
NEW LEITFADER COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
By E. F. BACON, Px.B., PUBLISHERS OF 
Instructor in the Sxuveur College of Languages at | MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 

Readings. 141 Dialogues, Stories, Plays, and Songs | MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
with Music. 321 $1.25; MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

Box 1, Hoboken, New Jersey. | WARREN'S New Geographies. 

yy Twenty-four sample pages sent free on applica. GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 

"S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
EsTaBLISHED 1837. ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, Soe Classics for wre 
vols. read .00 and $1. 
855 PHILADELPHIA. _| Putnam's Series of Atlases (1 
The Elemen cience Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced noe Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
A Novel Offer Godwin's of 8:68 
(new 
Brackett’s Poe for 


Schoo 1.28 
TO TEACHERS DESIRING Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols.,each .50 
Le English Classics for Schools, 1.50 


fingwe 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 9 


Out-door Employment Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Bohete 1:98 
"| Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and 
JOHN BEARDSHAW, Fine- Art Publisher, | Bascom’s Men ctence nglish 
112 Uhambers Street, NEW YORK, will send a| Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 
sample of one of the most beaatiful Educational Charts | Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ILllus. 2.00 
ever published, on ap or return, to any Teacher | Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


proval 

desiring to sell it by subscription and giving references 
to school officers or clergymen. The merits of the 
Chart justify this liberality. It is equally beautiful and 
usefal, an ornament in any house or school. Size, 
31x41 inches. Retail price, $300. Tired brain-workers 
can teach while selling it. Send, first, for full descrip- 
tive circular, as above. 383 tf 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the Publishers. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Is a book that may be read with both 
650 REVIEW Topio SLIPS in Physiology, United States | . profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 
and Engils «tory, ap eogra » 75 cta. 
650 PROBLEM SLIPS in Arithmetic, Aigebra (with an-| 4! ARTICLES ON 41 LIVE TOPICS, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Sentence Balld- Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
380 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


-ing,- Writing and Numbers combined, 50 cts. 
Sent post-paid. F. F. WHITTIER, Derby, Vt. 


RECREATIONS PHILOLOGIQUES. 


Journal mensuel de 32 pages, rédigé par L. Ssuveur, Pu.D., LL.D., auteur des 
“Causeries avec mes Hléves,” etc., President du Collége des Langues. Un n° du 
journal sera envoyé gratis & ceux gui le demanderont. On #abonne en envoyant le 

ria de Vabonnement, $2.00, ay rédacteur, Dr, L. SAvvEUR, 850, Sixth Ave., New 


#DALL MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvoaTionaL PuBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
ence. 


Drawing Materials. 


P Natural Hlistery Series. For school 
and families. Animals and represented in thei) 
natural colors, and instruction with object- 
leasons. 


Praug’s American Chremes. 155s 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
New Pubicati ns. 107 Chambers St.. New York, 


Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Roife’s New Physics. 
S.itete of Literature. 
Campbeli’s hoei Kecorda. 
Pa:-ea Danton. & Sc Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

New-Rugland Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetics; 
“6 Elementary Arithmetic; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stene’s History ef England; 

Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single aud dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Meservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 

for grammar schools. 


Ga Send for Descriptive Circular. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS,. 


PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
BEILSTEIN'S CHEMICAL ANALISIS, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPR ASSAYING, - 2.00 
CAKMICAL ANALYSIS, - 2.25 
JONEWS EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, .75 
MOTT’S UREMINT’S MANUAL. 8vo, 6.00 
UALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHKMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


FIVE MUSIC BOOKS 


Of a Very Superior Character for” Use during the 
Ensuing Fall and Winter. 


THE PEERLESS. 


Price, 75 cents. 

A new, fresh and every way desirable book, with abund- 

ant material for the instruction of singing classes, and 

for social singing. By W.O. Perkins. 

SONG BELLS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 50 cents. 
* Has had a year's trial, with uni- 


versal approval. in a multitude of schools. Large 
variety of wide-awake songs. By L. O. Emerson. 


Great success has attended this exceptionally fine col- 
lection, which has been before the public but a few 
months. Enthusiastic commendations wherever used. 


By R. M. McIntosh. 

THE CHORAL CHOIR. AND cox. 
* VENTIONS. Price, $1.00. 

It is the companion-book to THE PEERLESS, is larger, 

and hasa much greater number of pieces for choirs. 

The singing-class course is the same as that in the 

smaller book. By W. O. Perkins. 


THE WELCOME CHORUS. 


Price, $1.00. This book, although of recent issue, has 
come to be regarded as a standard book for use in the 
higher schools. By W. 8. Tilden. 
Any book mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 


383 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, 
unglison’s Physiology. 
— Baker’s Naturai Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash (Coates’s Speaker. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 
133 Westminster S\./Gummere’s 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child's History England. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 
18 & 20 Aster Piace, N. Y¥. 


PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Spellers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren's Class Word Spelier. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Coodrich’'s History of U. S. 
Campbell’s Concise History of U. S. 
Eliot’s ‘American Authors.” 
Bailey's Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 

Mnemonics. 

Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


NUW KEADY, 


Our New and Complete Catalogue, 


INCLUDING 


Text-books 


For COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, anp 
THEOLUGICAL SEMINAKIES. 


Practical Works 


For ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, MECHANICS,&c. 


With a full list of our editions of 


John Ruskin’s Works, 


AND OTHER 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


*,* Will be mailed gratis to any one ordering it. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


377 15 Aster Piace, New York. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


for our Grand Premiam Lisé¢ if you wish to 
SEND make Vacation a profitable one, Address 
‘me JOURNAL, 16 Hawley &t., Boston, Maas. 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURYS REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, Histery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLERVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


C. L. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York, 


OCTOBER AND NOVEVWBER. History of 
Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; Parte 3, 4, and 5; $1.15. 
Chautauqua Text-book No. 5: Greek History; Vin- 
cent; 10c. First Lessons in Geology; Packard, 50c. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY 
paratory Greek Course in English; Wilkinson; $1.00. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH. Recreations in 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chautauqua Text-book 
No. 2: Studies of the Stars; Warren; 10cts. Chau- 
tanqua T No. 4: English History; t; 
10 cents. 

APRIL. Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House; Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harris; 15. 


MAW. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 30c.; cl., 50. 


1883. Pre-| 


Ss. C. 


ap {JAMES MACEE, 


38 Bremfield St., Boston, 


Will send, postage or express paid, the following list of books prescribed for the Course of Reading for the 
and | Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 


ADDITIONAL FOR STUDENTS’ CLASS OF °83. 

I. Hints for Home Reading; Abbott: b'd 75c., cl., $1. 
The Hall in the Grove; Alden; A Story of Chautauqua 
and the ©. L. 8. ©.; $1.50. Outline Study of Man; 
Hopkins; $1.50. 

II, History of Greece, Vol. completed; Timayensis 

reece; Vol. | completed; Tima 

$115; William the Conqueror an Queen Elisabeth, 
Abbott’s Series; 80 cts. Outlines of Bible History; 
Hurst; 50 cts. Chautanqua Library of English History 
and Literature; Vol. I.; paper 50 cts., cl. 80 cts. Outre 
Mer; by Longfellow; paper 15 cta., cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts.,cl. 70 cts. Julius Cxsar ; 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts., cl. 70 cts. 

REQUIRED. FOR THE WHITE (ORYSTAL) SEAL FOR 
GRADUATES OF 


Ill. of Greece ; Vol. L.; ‘fimayeasis; $1.15. 
William the Conquorer and Queen Elizabeth; Abbott's 
Series; 80 cts. Uutre Mer; Longfellow; paper 15 cts. 


ci. 40 cts. Hamlet; Rolfe’s tion; paper 50 cta,, cl 
700, Sylins Cpear; Rolfe's Bdition; paper 600., ol. 790° 


¥ . 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 
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